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L ast October 7, the Rector’s Cabinet and the Rector’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Academic Administration (RACAA) ap- 
proved the proposal for a mission and strategy study to allow 
Concordia University to take stock of itself and prepare in a 
systematic way for its medium- and long-term future. 

The proposal was prompted by expressions of concern in many 
quarters of the University about the absence of clearly defined and 
articulated purpose in our institutional objectives. It should be 
noted that many people even harbored feelings of desperation 
about our ability to cope with a very uncertain future -- a future 
that promises increasingly rapid change with little or no advance 
warning. Of course, the financial woes of the University, which 
have been slightly alleviated since but are nonetheless ongoing, is 
one of the culprits. 

The University of Maryland just last year completed a major 
reassesment of itself with a study similar to this one to enable that 
university ‘‘to achieve new economies and greater productivity for 
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the hard times ahead, (and to) 
reorient and redesign the 
University to enable it to ad- 
vance in quality and service.’’ 
The Maryland report goes on 
to say that ‘‘excellence takes a 
million moves... and all the 
moves should merge with pride 
and will into a quiet, intangible 
force as strong as tides... If 
universities fail to redesign their 
interiors, they will lack a defense 
against the less knowledgeable 
and sometimes dangerous 
pruners and slashers from out- 
side.’’ We believe the Concordia 
University community desires a 
more consciously choreograph- 
ed march into the future. This is 
what our own Mission Study ex- 


ercise is all about. 

@n April 30, the first part of the Mission 
Study was concluded with a presentation to 
the Study Steering Committee by the external 
consultants. It was both an analysis of Con- 
cordia’s present position, focussing on its 
strengths and weaknesses and.on key issues 
and conditions that constrain the University, 
and a blueprint providing opportunities for 
leadership. 

Today, a week after the publication of the 
Fahey Committee Report, we are’ tabling 
most of the Phase I Report of the Mission 
Study for the benefit of the University com- 
munity, beginning on the next page. We hope 
that the report will help stimulate discussion 
so that we might collectively furnish fresh 
ideas and new directions. 

Omitted from this version of the report for 
purposes of clarity, simplicity and brevity are 
(1) several charts, tables, exhibits and appen- 
dices containing information referred to and 
summarized in the text; and (2) detailed fin- 
dings of the alumni and business surveys, 
which will be published later. These are 
available for consultation in the Public Rela- 
tions Office, on reserve in the Vanier and 
Norris Libraries and in the Secretary of 
Senate’s Office. 

As presently designed, there are three 
phases to this study, and each of these is 
referred to and explained in the text of the 
report which follows. 

We are now involved in the second phase of 
the study, and the work involved in this stage 
is outlined in detail at the end of the text 
below. 

The various opportunities suggested for 
Concordia as an outcome of the First Phase 
have been examined closely by the Steering 
Committee. These have been ranked and 
grouped, according to impact, and are now 
being studied further by three tasks forces, 
each under the chairmanship of a Vice- 
Rector. 

Five academic deans, three faculty 
members and three academic and non- 
academic administrators complete the task 
force membership. 

The task force will report back to the Steer- 
ing Committee in November. After this date, 
the University ‘‘management’’ or leadership 
position regarding our future will hopefully 
emerge for presentation and discussion within 
the wider University community. -. 


The document published today is the result 
of the consultants interviewing last fall and 
winter a host of people who have a stake in 
the survival and prosperity of the University: 
on the inside, senior academic and support 
administrators, respected faculty members 
and representatives of several ‘‘organized’’ 
groups; and, on the outside, officials at all 
three levels of government, actual or potential 
employers of our graduates, other business 
and industry officials, the media, alumni (ae), 
private and research sponsors, the CEGEPs 
and other universities, and so on. Never 
before has this University consulted so widely 
its various constituencies on so important an 
issue. 

As in the case of the University of 
Maryland study, this report is based on ‘‘the 
assumption that just as leading universities 
shape their society, so powerful social forces 
shape the University to a considerable extent. 
(Although we) believe profoundly in the life 
of the mind and the independent role of the 
University in enriching that life, (we also) 
believe that universities must respond 
creatively to major shifts in the culture and to 
pressing challenges of our civilization.”’ 

Thus, while such extensive contact with the 
external constituents of Concordia may seem 
to be beside the point, we believe such a move 
is indispensible in an era of increasing com- 
plexity and institutional interdependency. 

Some of the results are disquieting. They 
provide frank assessments of our position as a 
partner in the troubled Quebec university 
system. Other conclusions are optimistic in 
nature and quite encouraging. In many cases, 
whether positive or negative, the findings of 
this part of the mission study generally con- 
firm what many of us already suspected to 
be true. This in itself was important. 

The consultants are being guided in their 
tasks by a project Steering Committee com- 
posed of the three Vice-Rectors, five 
academic deans, the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, a prominent Concordia alum- 
nus, and a student representative. The group 
has met six times since last November under 
the chairmanship of the undersigned, who are 
monitoring, supervising. and directing the 
week-to-week activities of the study. The 
Steering Committee during the first phase was 
slightly smaller. 

The creation of the Fahey Committee in 
December, 1981, initially raised some ques- 
tions about the nature of our respective roles 
and responsibilities. Were these operations 
parallel and complementary or simply un- 
necessary duplication? 

Michael Fahey, as chairman of the Univer- 
sity Committee on Planning and Priorities, 
was invited to assist as an observer at the 
regular meetings of the Steering Committee. 
His participation, and subsequent meetings 
among members of both committees, resulted 
in a better understanding and appreciation of 
our related and complementary objectives. 

Whereas the Fahey report has examined 
many of the operational issues facing the 
University, the Mission Study has been, and 
is, concerned with major, broader issues. In 
the language of strategic planning, this study 
will result in the rational selection of courses 
of action that are most likely to bring success 
in the future, based on an examination of the 
changing environment, inner strengths, and 
assessment of new opportunities. 

Thus, the challenge in the months ahead re- 
quires the delicate meshing of these two dif- 
ferent, yet complementary, approaches, into 
a broad, sensitive but daring institutional 
position that will allow the University to pur- 


sue excellence in teaching, research and com- 
munity service with renewed vigor and pride. 

This planning exercise will have a number 
of positive benefits if performed properly. It 
is a legitimate response to both internal and 
external pressures and it will increase percep- 
tions that we are well-managed. As an activity 
that involves a significant amount of com- 
munication between and among people, it 
ought also to improve understanding about 
the inter-relatedness of the University’s many 
parts. 

Finally, although we are not the first 
university to engage in this kind of activity, 
many aspects of our approach can serve as. a 
useful model to others contemplating ways of 
facing effectively the middle- and long-term 
future. Already, we suspect the results of this 
study will help guide us in upcoming discus- 
sions with the Department of Education 
about the future of Quebec’s English- 
language universities. In this regard at least, 
officials in Quebec City have already welcom- 
ed our institutional reassessment. 

We would be remiss if we did not thank 
those bodies and individuals who have taken 
time out from busy schedules to lend a hand 
or submit to interviews during Phases I and 
II. In the first instance, the supportive roles 
played by Rector’s Cabinet and RACAA 
must be underlined. Both committees en- 
thusiastically endorsed the initial proposal for 
this study. The Board of Governors, through 
its Chairman, Don McNaughton, was equally 
supportive of the venture, as was the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Rector on Public Af- 
fairs, established last fall to augment and im- 
prove the University’s links with the 
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This latter committee spent time and energy 
on the mission project and we think it is not 
unfair to say that the interest and involvement 
of its membership were indispensable in the 
progress made to date. The participation of 
Advisory Committee member Patrick Ken- 
niff, who is a Loyola alumnus and the Deputy 
Minister of Municipal Affairs (Quebec), on 
the Steering Committee, is particularly - 
significant. od 

The many University and non-University 
people who graciously accepted to be inter- 
viewed by the consultants were co-operative 
and candid, and the thrust of the proposals 
for the future is the result of their comments. 
It should be noted that many of our external 
constituents were pleasantly surprised to hear 
from Concordia. For some, it was their first 
encounter with the University. We were 
assured that further institutional-level contact 
would be more than welcome. 

Recognition must also go to the team of 
consultants from Peat,Marwick & Partners 
(notably Bill McConnell, Tom Lightbown 
and Ron Clutz) who performed remarkably 
and efficiently the task set out for them. Their 
dedication and professionalism has helped 
assure the quality of our reassessment. 


David Allnutt 

Gerald C. Gummersell 
Co-Chairmen, 

Mission Study Steering Committee 


I. INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Concordia University is operating in a par- 
ticularly turbulent environment in the initial 
years of this decade. The uncertain economy 
constrains the financial resources available to 
academic institutions at the same time that 
operating costs are rising dramatically. 

Economic circumstances also have the ef- 
fect of dampening student interest in some 
traditional academic programs while 
stimulating demand for others. Moreover, the 
provincial government, as the principal 
source of funding, is formulating educational 
policies within the context of its concern to 
safeguard and develop the French culture and 
institutions of Quebec. 

These and other factors place on Concor- 
dia pressures which challenge established 
assumptions, structures, and _ practices. 
Significant current and projected budget cuts 
raise questions about the value which the 
public and government place on the univer- 
sities and on the role Concordia is to play 
within the university network of Montreal 
and Quebec, as well as within the larger con- 
text of the Canadian university system. 

To persevere and to flourish under these 
circumstances, Concordia must pursue a 


clearly defined and publicly-valued mission 
and it must direct its scarce resources accor- 
ding to a guiding strategy for the 1980’s. 

The purpose of the present study is to assist 
Concordia in defining its mission and strategy 
in response to the evolving conditions that 
challenge its current operations. 


REVIEW OF THE STUDY 
PROCESS 


The development of Concordia’s mission and 
strategy is a continuous process which, for 
purposes of the study, has been planned in 
three phases. 


Phase I 

The major objective of Phase I, which is the 
object of this document, is to assess the en- 
vironmental conditions that affect Concordia 
and to evaluate the University’s present posi- 
tion in that environment. Phase I focusses on 
Concordia’s perceived strengths and 
weaknesses and identifies the key issues and 
conditions that constrain it or provide oppor- 
tunities in establishing a clear mission and 
direction. Phase I results in a definition of 
what Concordia ‘‘might do’’ in the coming 
years. 


II. PROFILE OF CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The role and mission of the university has 
become a‘complexi issue because there are 
many constituencies within the institution and 
outside it, each with different and sometimes 
conflicting expectations. The interchange of 
ideas is hampered by a confusion of meanings 
attached to such terms as goal, mission, func- 
tion, role, scope and objective. Moreover, the 
outcomes of the university process are dif- 
ficult to define and measure. ! 

Concordia’s mission as an institution of 
higher education will be shaped within the 
particular circumstances of Montreal, Quebec 
and Canada by both the internal and external 
perceptions and requirements of its role. The 
role of the university is continuously chang- 
ing, evolving as society does, and it requires a 
similar process of self-examination, change 
and some degrees of accountability. It is 
within this context that Concordia must 
determine its mission in Quebec and Canada 
for the 1980’s and beyond. 


Definitions of Role and Purpose of the 
University 

One university may define its role differently 
from another depending on its history and 
perception of its strengths. The role or pur- 
pose of the university generally has been 
defined in literature, studies and research of 
recent years to include: 

* the intellectual development of the individual; 

¢ the pursuit and discovery of new knowledge; 

¢ the training of individuals for useful positions in 
society; 

¢ the creation of knowledge; 

¢ the transmission of knowledge and skills across a 
broad spectrum of disciplines and professions; 

e the provision of manpower equipped with precise 
qualifications; 

* the development of a more educated populace; 

¢ the education and training of persons for the 
professions; 

¢ the provision of study at the highest intellectual level; 
¢ the conduct of basic and applied research; 

¢ the provision of service to the community. 


These roles and purposes and others 
found in current literature, and studies vary 


in expression, but there is general agreement 
that higher education has four functions: 

e Teaching: | 

The education of people to be critical and in- 
formed individuals, and the production of 
life skills, through intellectual development 
in a range of disciplines not necessarily 
related to immediately perceived 
requirements. 

¢ Research: 

The building up of new knowledge through 
intellectual pursuits of intrinsic usefulness, 
whether the results have immediate practical 
or potential future applications. 

e Training: 

The preparation of people in specialized 
skills for immediate application in the 
marketplace which may vary in requirement 
from time to time as economic conditions 
change. 

© Community Service: 

The provision of services, both programs 
and facilities, to the community-at-large 
who may on a selective basis, for intellectual 
or market-driven reasons, wish to benefit 
from the university’s presence. 


Evolution of the Role 

These four functions have evolved with time 
as the definition of the role of the university 
has expanded. In North America, teaching 
was the first and only purpose of the institu- 
tions which evolved into modern univer- 
sities. As their foundation, universities 
transmit. to rising generations the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of civilization. 

The earliest colleges were founded 
specifically to prepare leaders intellectually 
and spiritually for the growing colonies’. 
This function implies developing students’ 
life skills in a range of disciplines consistent 
with society’s expectations of a university- 
educated person. 

The function of research began as colleges 
grew and the fields of knowledge became 
more defined. Professors became full-time 


Phase II 

The major objective of Phase II is to develop 
and evaluate alternative approaches to Con- 
cordia’s mission and strategy, based on the 
challenges and opportunities identified in 
Phase I and to identify core policies that will 
serve as a basis for the University’s mission 
and strategy. 

Phase II, therefore, focusses on the 
strategic options: open to Concordia and 
evaluates their likely consequences if pursued. 
It takes into account the University’s current 
and potential capabilities, including an assess- 
ment of the best opportunities for taking a 
leading position in the university network and 
a definition of what Concordia ‘‘could and 
should do’’ to respond to the evolving re- 
quirements of the University’s constituents. 


Phase III 

The major objective of Phase III is to define 
the details of Concordia’s mission and 
Strategy through a deliberation process with 
the broader University community. Once the 
terms of the mission are agreed to through 
Phase II, Phase I focusses on program plans, 
budgets and the structures necessary to imple- 
ment the required strategy. Thus, Phase III 
results in a definition of what Concordia 
“‘will do’’. 


faculty members and specialized in par- 
ticular disciplines. 

In order to add new knowledge, university 
personnel are now involved both in general 
and specific forms of academic research. In 
the general sense, university scholarship re- 
quires ongoing reflection and study to 
assimilate and synthesize facts and ideas 
emerging in a field of knowledge. 

With the addition of professional schools 
(law, medicine, and engineering, among 
others) and the rise of more technical oc- 
cupational requirements, universities 
became more heavily involved in the training 
function. Special programs provide career 
skills in a university setting, whether at the 
first, second or third level of education. 

While there is a difference in orientation 
between teaching and training, the ex- 
emplary universities are committed to both. 
Thus, teaching and training, together with 
research, constitute the core commitment of 
today’s university’. 

As universities have increasingly relied on 
public funding, the expectation of communi- 
ty services has also grown. This function in- 
volves making university resources available 
to the general public, as well as applying 
knowledge to particular needs and concerns 
in the community. Community service can 
also involve engaging university resources on 
a contractual basis to address specific pro- 
blems of concern to a private or public sector 
organization. 

A further expression of this function takes 
the form of special interest programs or cen- 
tres to provide continuing education or a 
basis for study and action in response to 
community needs. 


Conclusion 

Each institution may wish to place different 
emphases among the four functions, but to 
fulfill the role of a university, all functions 
must be present to some degree. The inter- 
dependency cannot be ignored. 


An institution which only engages in 
teaching will be considered an arts college. 
One which only trains will be seen as a voca- 
tional school. Similarly, a university concept 
cannot be confined to that of a research in- 
stitute or a community college. 

This view provides a framework within 
which to consider Concordia’s present situa- 
tion and the various demands upon it. No 
university can or should attempt to respond 
to all of the demands that society may make, 
but the deliberation of its constituents’ views 
requires a broad consideration of the func- 
tions that extends beyond its current posi- 
tions, in order to determine the proper 
balance between academic ideals and 
response to a changing environment’. 

At the same time, the university has a 
responsibility to communicate with and 
educate its constituents, and this too requires 
a broad view of its role and mission. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
CONCORDIA 


Concordia University was established in 1974 
by the merger of Loyola College and Sir 
George Williams University. Concordia is one 
of the latest additions to the Quebec universi- 
ty network and is the youngest university with 
the exception of the Hull campus of I’ Univer- 
sité du Québec. 

The merger brought together two different 
educational traditions. Loyola was a small 
college of arts and science with a tradition of 
serving the English-speaking Catholic popula- 
tion of Montreal. Located originally on Alex- 
ander Street in downtown Montreal, the col- 
lege moved to its present site in 1913. 

Here, Loyola’s program expanded from a 
core of classical studies to include natural 
sciences. In 1943, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to gain university status, “ Loyola 
established a Faculty of Science. In 1951, 
Loyola established a Faculty of Arts. All 
degrees, however, were granted by |’Univer- 
sité de Montréal. 

Sir George Williams University had _ its 
beginning in North America’s first YMCA. 
Sir George Williams established the first ‘‘Y’’ 
on Victoria Square in 1851. By the 1870's, 
programs had been developed in French and 
phonography. This emphasis on ‘“‘practical’’ 
education for a downtown clientele was to be 
carried forward in the expansion of Sir 
George. 

In the 1920’s, a high school curriculum was 
established at the ‘‘Y’’, and in 1926, the 
education program led to the formation of Sir 
George Williams College. In 1929, the Col- 
lege became the first in Canada to offer first 
year level university courses for evening 
students. 

Sir George Williams gained university 
status in 1948. Having already established 
faculties of Arts and Science in the 1940’s, the 
University initiated an engineering program 
in 1957. Fine Arts became a faculty at the 
time of the merger. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
CONCORDIA 


Growth of Concordia 

Although Concordia’s establishment occur- 
red after the period of most significant 
growth in the Quebec higher education 
system, the student body has grown at a 
modest rate, expanding from 21,300 (ex- 
cluding independent students) in 1975 to 
22,600 in 1981. 

There have been no significant signs of 
slackening demand, although there was a 
decline of 1.5% from 1980 to 1981. This may 
have been due to the imposition of quotas in 
several departments; enrolments would ap- 
pear to have stabilized at this point. 


General Characteristics ; 
Due in part to the reorientation of Loyola and 
Sir George Williams, Concordia is essentially 
an undergraduate university, with 89% of its 
students enrolled in undergraduate degree 
programs. However, the number of graduate 
students has grown from 2,200 in 1975 (the 
first year of graduate enrolments) to 2,600 in 
1981, an increase of 18.6%, compared with a 
4.6% increase in the undergraduate popula- 
tion during the same period . 

Part-time students represented 51% of the 
student body in 1981, only marginally lower 
than in 1975. Due to the high proportion of 
part-time students, who take longer to com- 
plete their programs at Concordia, the me- 
dian age of the student body is 25 (Statistics 
Canada, Fall term, 1980-81). 

Sixteen percent of Concordia’s students are 
relatively recent arrivals in Canada, of which 
half hold student visas. The number of inter- 
national undergraduate visa students dropped 
by 24% in 1981-82, due apparently to the 
regular increases in foreign student fees by the 
provincial government. 

The mother tongue of approximately 17% 
of the total student body is neither English 
nor French. The francophone population has 
grown at arate of about 2% per year and cur- 
rently stands at approximately 17% (Statistics 
Canada, Fall term, 1980-81. Adjusted for 
decrease in foreign students in 1981-82). 

Students attend classes on both Loyola and 
Sir George Williams campuses of the Univer- 
sity. Based on the distribution of newly 
registered students, approximately 68% 
spend their time on the Sir George Williams 
campus while 32% spend their time on the 
Loyola campus. This is roughly equal to the 
proportion of space that each campus 
represents of the University facilities. 


Evolution of the University’s Functions 

During the eight years since its establishment, 
the functions of teaching, research, training 
and community services have been developed 
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at Concordia, and the University is now more 
actively involved in each of these areas. 


Teaching 
Teaching has always been a focal point at 
Concordia. Loyola was an undergraduate 
college with no graduate programs; the Sir 
George Williams tradition was one of service 
to students of a variety of backgrounds and 
needs with a high proportion of part-timers. 
The emphasis on professional training is 
relatively recent. The growth in graduate pro- 
grams and research is also a recent develop- 
ment. Concordia is still regarded by many as 
being predominantly a teaching university. 
One of the more recent developments as 
evidence of Concordia’s commitment to 
teaching was the creation by the Faculty of 
Arts and Science of seven small units offering 
a personalized approach to education. These 
include: 


Centre for Mature Students; 

Institute for Cooperative Education; 
Liberal Arts College; 

Lonergan University College; 

School of Community and Public Affairs; 
Science College; 

Simone de Beauvoir Institute. 


The units focus on a particular philosophy 
of education and have as one of their objec- 
tives the attraction of the more highly 
qualified student. 


Research 
Compared with the other Quebec univer- 
sities, Concordia’s level of activity in 
research is low. The Ministére de |’Educa- 
tion (MEQ) estimates that Concordia spends 
on research about one-third of the level of 
the other Quebec universities as a percentage 
of budget, even though Concordia’s 
graduate students represent two-thirds of the 
level of the other universities as a percentage 
of total students. 

Moreover, Concordia has the highest pro- 
portion of full-time faculty with doctoral 
degrees, according to a March, 1982, 


government report. 

In spite of lower funding, the research 
function has been growing rapidly at Con- 
cordia. Funded research has tripled from 
1975 to 1980, with real growth of about 10% 
per year. Growth stimulus appears to have 
come from the development of graduate pro- 
gram capabilities (and faculty interest in 
research) and the establishment of research 
centres. 


Natural Science and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC): The largest share of 
funded research has come from NSERC, the 
federal agency which funds research in 
natural science and engineering. In 1980-81, 
NSERC provided 47% of the University’s 
research grants and contracts. NSERC’s 
dollar amount has grown at the rate of 20% 
per year since 1975. 

During the period 1978 to 1980, NSERC’s 
total grant expenditures grew from $109.7 
million to $158.9 million, and Concordia 
maintained a 1.5% share. 


Programme de formation de chercheurs et 
d’action concertée (FCAC): The second 
largest individual source of research grants 
for Concordia is Quebec’s FCAC. FCAC 
provides assistance through a number of 
programs: 

e “‘équipes et séminaires’’ (the principal program of 
FCAC assistance); 

e “factions concertées’’ (targetted 
economic development of Quebec); 

¢ “‘programmes majeurs’’ (team research focussed on 
important socio-economic and cultural themes); 

e ‘centres de recherches’’; 

e ‘‘aide aux revues scientifiques’’; 

¢ “‘organismes de services a la recherche’’. 


In 1980-81, FCAC provided 22% of the 
University’s research grants and contracts. 
FCAC’s share of Concordia’s total research 
grant/contract fund grew at the rate of 34% 
per year since 1975, including a large in- 
crease from 1979-80 to 1980-81. 

During the period 1979 to 1980, FCAC’s 
budget envelope grew from $10.0 million to 
$12.6 million’, and.Concordia’s share in- 
creased from 5.7% to 8.6%. Part of the in- 
crease in share was due to grants made to the 
Centre for Building Studies and the Centre 
for Human Development Research. 


research for 


Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC): The third largest in- 
dividual source of research grants for Con- 
cordia is SSHRC, the federal agency which 
funds research in the social sciences, such as 
psychology, and the humanities. In 1980-81, 
SSHRC provided 4% of the University’s 
research grants and contracts. SSHRC’s share 
of Concordia’s total research grant/contract 
fund grew at the rate of 8.7% per year since 
1975 (less than the rate of inflation). 

During the period 1978 to 1980, SSHRC’s 
grants (excluding ‘‘research communication’’ 
grants) grew from $13.8 million to $18.4 
million. Concordia’s share increased from 
less than 1% to slightly over 1%. 


Internal Funding: The research dollars shown 
in Exhibit 5 include both ‘‘external’’ funds 
(awarded by the funding agencies to Concor- 
dia’s faculty and research centres) and ‘‘inter- 
nal’’ funds (channeled through Administra- 
tion and distributed to the University’s 
departments, often in the form of seed and 
travel grants). 

Internal grants have represented less than 
10% of the total research grants and contracts 
during the period reviewed. These monies 
have been distributed among the University’s 
faculties in inverse proportion to the amount 
of external funding. The Faculty of Arts and 
Science has received the largest share over the 
years 1975-1981, although the share has 
decreased from about 60% in 1975-76 to 
about 55% in 1980-81. 


Training 

The training function has gained in impor- 
tance in recent years. For example, whereas 
students of Commerce, Administration, 
Engineering, Computer Science and Fine Arts 
represented 41% of enrolments in 1975, they 
represented 53% in 1981. 

Most recently, the University has establish- 
ed a cooperative program in chemistry (part 
of the Institute for Cooperative Education), 
and programs in economics and mathematics 
are planned for Fall 1982. The program ex- 
poses students to working environments dur- 
ing their years at Concordia, aimed at im- 
proving their employability upon graduation. 

The University has also applied enrolment 
quotas on a number of popular programs, in- 
cluding Commerce and Communications. In 
so doing, Concordia has constrained its 
response to student demand for 
“‘marketable’’ degree programs, although it 
may also have the effect of improving the 
quality of students enrolled in the programs. 

A survey conducted as part of this study 
among 2,000 alumni who graduated in the 
years 1960-81 indicates that two-thirds of the 
graduates took jobs associated with the 
disciplines they studied at Concordia. 

Thirty-two percent felt they were ‘‘very 
well’’ prepared for their first job, 45% felt 
they were ‘‘fairly well’? prepared, and about 
23% felt they were not well prepared. 


Community Service 

Concordia’s image as a popular university has 
reinforced its community service function. 
The community-at-large is a_ significant 
beneficiary of Concordia’s services, par- 
ticularly for those with ready access to the 
downtown campus. 

The public has access to films, lectures, 
theatre and sports presented on the Univer- 
sity’s premises. Open 14 hours per day, Con- 
cordia provides access to the broader Mon- 
treal community outside working hours. 

In addition to the accessibility of its 
facilities and general services, Concordia pro- 
vides seminars, tailored courses and 
workshops to business and other community 
groups and individual adults through the 
Centre for Continuing Education and the 
Centre for Management Studies. 

Although the University is accessible to all, 
and includes one-third of its students from 
the francophone and allophone communities, 
Concordia has been essentially an anglophone 
institution. In this sense, it has provided its 
services more extensively to the English- 
speaking community. A survey conducted 
among 2,000 businesses in Quebec as part of 
this study indicates that although virtually all 
francophone respondents have heard of Con- 





cordia, very few have had any contact with 
the University. 


Shifting Enrolment Distribution 

Most of Concordia’s programs are offered 
through the faculties of Arts and Science, 
Commerce and Administration, Engineering 
and Computer Science, and Fine Arts. Since 
the University’s establishment in 1974, the 
distribution of enrolments has changed as 
students. have become interested in some 
departments and faculties and less interested 
in others. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science lost 14.5% 
of its students during the period 1975-1981, 
dropping in share from 57% to 47%, while all 
the other faculties gained students. Most 
rapid growth occurred in Administration and 
Computer Science, indicative of student in- 
terest in highly ‘‘marketable’’ degrees. Fine 
Arts also showed very strong growth during 
the period and appears to have accounted for 
most of the increase of francophone students 
in recent years. 

The distribution of newly registered 
students (Fall 1981, undergraduates only), 
also confirms the shifts. The quotas on Com- 
merce students may have at least momentarily 
reversed the Arts and Science decline. 

The shifts in enrolments distribution 
resulted in some changes in the faculty 
distribution. The faculty establishment in 
both Engineering/Computer Science and Fine 
Arts expanded significantly as their student 
populations grew. The faculty of Commerce 
and Administration actually contracted as its 
enrolments swelled, resulting in ever larger 
class sizes. The Arts and Science faculty. re- 
mained relatively constant while its student 
numbers fell. 

During this period, the University’s Ad- 
ministration established a faculty ‘‘establish- 
ment pool’’ system which permitted the 
reallocation of positions among faculties 
when retirements or resignations created 
vacancies. The redistribution was a slow pro- 
cess, however, and resulted essentially in the 
curtailment of faculty expansion in areas of 
student decline and the permission of expan- 
sion in areas of enrolment growth. 

The Faculty of Commerce and Administra- 
tion has been the exception to this rule. Dur- 
ing the period 1977-1981, Commerce lost 
12% of their undergraduate faculty while stu- 
dent enrolments increased by 15%. With the 
recent budget cuts, Commerce has applied 
enrolment quotas and has initiated a plan to 
reduce its first-year admissions to 600 
students in 1982-83, halving the number of 
entrants compared with a few years ago. 


Shifting Outputs Distribution 
As the student enrolments distribution has 
changed and the faculty establishments have 
expanded or contracted, the University’s out- 
puts distribution has also shifted. The shifts 
illustrate differences between each faculty’s 
establishment as a proportion of the Univer- 
sity’s total resources, and the ‘‘outputs’’ of 
students, workload, research grants and 
graduates. The difference in respect of 
research grants may indicate that little funded 
research is normally undertaken by the facul- 
ty (for example, Commerce and Fine Arts). 
The output distributions and the principal 
elements of each faculty’s development 
strategy may be summarized as follows: 


Arts and Science 

The faculty of Arts and Science represents 
64% of the University’s full time faculty but a 
smaller and/or declining share of students, 
research grants, and graduates. 

Arts and Science’s recent strategy has in- 
cluded the following elements: 

e the University is first and foremost an academic in- 
stitution with the responsibility to educate students; 

e Arts and Science has a specific role to play in the 
English speaking university system; 

¢ focus on undergraduate programs; 

¢ high priority given to the development of small units 
such as colleges and institutes; 

¢ split-campus operation; 

© emphasis on research; 

e development priority for certain departments 
(Psychology, History, Communication Studies - Jour- 
nalism, Ecology and Microbiology, Mathematics 
Education, Exercise Science). 

Commerce and Administration 

The faculty of Commerce and Administra- 
tion represents 12% of the University’s full 
time faculty and significantly larger shares 
of students and graduates. Funded research 
activity is small, however. 

Commerce and Administration’s recent 
strategy has included the following elements: 
¢ emphasis on high proportion of doctoral ‘degrees in 
the faculty to meet an American standard; 

e increased effort in the area of research; 

* a student-oriented double undergraduate program 
(Bachelor of Commerce and Bachelor of Business 
Administration); 

¢ focus on the development of English-speaking en- 
trepreneurs, managers, and administrators trained 
primarily to work in Quebec; 

e focus on services to the part-time student (broadening 
scope with new diplomas); 

e development of new areas of concentration 
(diversification); 

¢ reduction in enrolments, reduction in class size, and 
increased quality of students and instruction. 


Engineering and Computer Science 
The faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science represents 15% of the University’s 
full time faculty and roughly equivalent 
shares (about 10% each) of students and 
graduates. Over half the University’s 
research grants is accounted for by 
Engineering. 

Engineering’s recent strategy has included 
the following elements: 
e focus on needs of Montreal industry (for both 
teaching and research); 
© responsiveness to industry’s growing need for com- 
puter science graduates; 
¢ maximum flexibility of access; 
¢ exchange between the faculty and the industrial 
milieu. 
Fine Arts 
The faculty of Fine Arts represents 9% of 
the University’s full time faculty and roughly 
equivalent (about 10% each) but rapidly 
growing shares of students and graduates. 
Funded research activity is minor. 

Fine Arts’ recent strategy has included the 
following elements: 
* inter-faculty cooperation in programs with a profes- 
sional orientation; 
* development of programs for short-term topics of 
community interest; 
® maintenance of an imaginative blend of vocational 
orientation and creative art; 
© responsiveness to the francophone student. 


Financing the University 


Sources of Revenue 

Concordia has two principal sources of 
revenue to cover the University’s academic 
expenses. The Province of Quebec provides 
for approximately 85% of revenues in 
operating grants. Government’s share of 
revenues increased during the period of ex- 
pansion to the point where the province has 
now become, as elsewhere in Canada, the 
University’s major ‘‘shareholder’’. 

Student tuition fees provide 13-14% (the 
remaining 1-2% comes from miscellaneous 
fees and other income). Other sources of 
revenue include student services fees, 
scholarships, research grants, and auxiliary 
service fees, among others. 


Sources of Expense 

The principal source of controllable expense 
for Concordia is salaries, which represent 
approximately 80% of costs. Academic 
salaries increased at 13% per year during the 
period 1978-81. Other sources of expense 
essentially are matched by offsetting revenue 
items; for example, student services expenses 
are covered by student services revenues, 
assisted research expense is covered by 
assisted research grants. 


Financial Performance 

The merger of Loyola College and Sir 
George Williams University in 1974 was part 
of a program of the ministére de l’Education 
to rationalize higher education in both the 
English and French sectors. 

Concordia was the last element added to 
the Quebec university network (excepting the 
Hull campus of the Université du Québec ad- 
ded in 1981). As the MEQ was already con- 
sidering a slowdown in government funding 
of higher education, the funding formula for 
the new university was not adjusted to a level 
equitable with other universities offering 
similar services. 

In 1980-81, Concordia’s operating grant 
of $71.2 million for a Full Time Equivalent 
(FTE) student population of 17,500 was 
slightly over $4,000 per student compared 
with the provincial average of $6,000, after 
adjusting for universities with more expen- 
sive medical faculties. 

In addition, student tuition fees were 
frozen by the province in 1968, and this 
source of revenue has grown only as student 
enrolments have increased. 

Despite the operating grant revenue 
disparity and the suppressed tuition revenue, 
Concordia operated at break-even or better 
until Fiscal Year 1980 when the University 
showed a loss of $3.6 million. The 
cumulative deficit has increased to $4.6 
million by May 3], 1981. 

Threatened by a severe three-year grant 
cutback plan, emergency budget reductions 
amounting to $3 million have been projected 
for 1981-82. However, the deficit gap is 
widening due to the relatively fixed expenses 
(the full-time faculty are currently 
negotiating their first collective agreement 
with the University’s administration) and 
relatively declining revenues. It seems 
unlikely that the gap will be narrowed or 
closed without changes to Concordia’s 
salary costs and/or the grants and tuition 
under control of government. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY SEEN 
BY ITSELF 


The principal characteristics of Concordia as 
an institution were identified through inter- 
views with 31 members of the University com- 
munity, including representatives of faculty, 
academic and non-academic administration, 
non-academic staff and students. Exhibit 1 on 
page 8 presents a summary of views on Con- 


cordia strengths, the issues which are of con- 
cern to members of the University and the 
perceived functions which Concordia should 
ideally perform. 

This profile describes Concordia’s present 
institutional posture as described by the 
University community - what it does well, 
what weaknesses it has and what it aims to be. 


Strengths of Concordia 


Popular, Flexible, Innovative University 
Concordia’s posture as a popular university 
includes the elements of accessibility, flexibili- 
ty and innovation. The appeal to students is 
based on meeting a broad range of specific re- 
quirements, and showing a willingness to ac- 
commodate students’ interests and con- 
straints by providing a wide choice of pro- 
gram content and scheduling. 

This adaptive capability is especially attrac- 
tive to non-traditional students who have dif- 
ferent objectives or schedules than those of 
the full-time, traditional 18-to-24 year old 
student. 


Dynamic, Entrepreneurial Faculty 

The dynamism of Concordia’s faculty is a key 
strength in the present posture. The Universi- 
ty has been comparatively successful in 
locating fields of specialization and develop- 
ing a reputation of excellence within those 
areas of focus. In other cases, unique services 
have grown out of applying unusual instruc- 
tional approaches or combining resources 
across disciplines. 

The profile appears to be one of selectively 
pursuing academic quality by taking leader- 
ship in newer or _ locally-uncontested 
specialities. Presently, the initiatives are 
generated and driven by faculty members, 
with administration playing a supportive role. 


Practical, Efficient Delivery of Services 

The third major strength lies in the qualitiés 
of practicality and efficiency. Concordia is 
able to deliver university-level instruction at a 
significantly lower cost per student, through a 
tradition of ‘‘making do’’ with the minimum 
of essentials in the way of facilities, equip- 
ment and support services. 

This quality of pragmation also appears in 
Concordia’s reputation for providing prac- 
tical and useful education suited to the 
students’ and employers’ requirements. 


Issues 


Shortages of Resources 

Concordia’s position is vulnerable because of 
several ways in which necessary resources are 
threatened. Proposed cuts in provincial 
operating grants create uncertainty about 
program support and growth. 

Faculty needs cannot be filled because of 
short supply of professors of the required 
specialty or because of lack of funds for 
younger personnel and the difficulty of facul- 
ty transfer. Dispersed program management 
has led to some redundancy and less than op- 
timal use of resources. 


Lack of Inter-University Cooperation 

In spite of the funding pressures and the 
potential for mutual benefits, the universities 
in Montreal do not easily cooperate, and ex- 
changes of resources will not be readily 
achieved. In fact, the situation of constrained 
resources may lead to a fight for survival, 
with Concordia placed only in a moderate 
position of strength. 


Lack of Planning 

In face of the issues described above, the 
University does not appear to have a clear 
plan and source of direction for responding 
effectively to environmental pressures. Part- 
ly, it has been preoccupied internally with 
merging facilities, organizations and _ tradi- 
tions, but also it has been Concordia’s style to 
react to events and to allow enterprising 
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ACADEMIC DEANS 


NON-ACADEMIC STAFF 
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e A popular university open to broad 
mixture of students with varied interests 
¢ A university that has made great strides 
in academic excellence, particularly in 
research 

¢ A core of faculty who support high 
quality educational services and want to 
be challenged to improve Concordia’s 
quality 


STRENGTHS 


e A popular university that attracts 
students on the strength of its individual 
programs, not the institution as a whole 
Long-term demand is assured due to 
popularity with mature as well as younger 
students 

e A university capable of adapting to 
society’s requirements: 

— successful responses to business and 
arts communities 

— Faculty of Arts and Science provides 
generalist reflective and analytical skills in 
increasing demand by business 
community 

e A core of faculty convinced of the 
quality of Concordia and of their ability 
to adapt to current challenges 


e A. flexible university that accom- 
modates a broad range of student 
requirements 

e An innovative university; part-time 
students stimulate innovation 


© An efficient, no-frills operation which 
delivers education at a relatively low cost 
per student 

¢ Proven ability to adapt to the needs of 
non traditional students 

e Capacity for developing and 
establishing experimental programs and 
instructional approaches 

e Reputation for facilities and faculty be- 
ing open and available to the public 

e A tradition of offering practical, 
useable education suited to students’ and 
employers’ requirements 

¢ A maintenance management ad- 
ministration that has allowed minimum 
interference in a university guided essen- 
tially by entrepreneurial faculty 





e A widening communications gap bet- 
ween Administration and Faculty, 
perhaps due to the large size of the 
university 

© Faculty is losing control of the educa- 
tion process: 

— too many committees 

—not enough cooperation among 
departments \ ¢ 

— unionization compounds problems 

© Uneven support for unionization: 

— but solidarity in faculty collegiality 

¢ Uncertainty about the seriousness of 
financial cutbacks 

¢ View of some faculty that Concordia 
will not survive as another anglophone 
university - that McGill will win in a 
resource showdown 

® Cooperation among universities in 
Montreal limited compared with other 
eastern North American cities 


ISSUES 


¢ Concern about lack of overall planning 
that could focus the university’s resources 
and confirm academic excellence 

© Belief that Administration’s applying 
essentially financial pressure on faculties 
will not produce the required sense of 
direction 

¢ In absence of overall mission, program 
development is ‘‘catch as catch can’’ 
without most effective use of ‘resources 

e View of administration as bureaucratic 
with some degrees of redundancy: pro- 
liferation of committees; preoccupation 
with appearance of efficiency 

© Most faculty secure in their jobs, but 
concerned that ‘‘new blood’’ is not com- 
ing in to support quality 

e Difficulty of transferring faculty 
resources within the university 

¢ Faculty contradiction: programs in 
great demand tend to be _ highly 
employable disciplines where graduates 
take jobs rather than qualify for pro- 
fessorships, creating a shortage of 
teachers 

¢ No incentive for over-staffed depart- 
ments to cut back since they will likely 
lose their chairs 

© Chairpersons are key to quality of pro- 
grams; energetic, charismatic ones build 
departments and develop. graduate 
studies; lack of resources could drive 
good ones away 


¢ Concern that Administration is only 
reacting to events rather than planning ra- 
tionally for them 

e Fear that lack of contingency planning 
will result in hasty solutions to funding 
situation 

e Administration’s actions often con- 
tradictory: CUNASA proposal for cost- 
reduction was rejected on basis of public 
relations impact, but non-academié salary 
increases were lower than at other 
universities 

¢ Limited inter-university exchanges: 
cross-registration is very complex 


© Decision-making in Administration is 
slow and diffuse due to the democratic 
nature of the university 

© Consensus decision-making has been 
good and valued process; but now exter- 
nal pressures require more rapid decisions 
e Preoccupation with the merger of 
Loyola and Sir George Williams inhibits 
efforts to plan and move toward the 
future ; 

e Lack of coordination in financing pro- 
grams generally, including the annual 
fund-raising campaign and the proposed 
Library 

¢ Concern with redundancy in certain 
faculties 

¢ Continued growth is not the way of the 
future; but a drop in enrolment may have 
a demoralizing effect 

e Room to maneuver, however, is con- 
strained by tenure, assumptions of 
growth, assumptions of regular pay in- 
creases with marginal productivity 
increases 

© Coordination with the other univer- 
sities may be difficult due to perceived 
hierarchy and the fear of diluting strength 





¢ General commitment to excellence 

© Range of functions including profes- 
sional training, research, teaching, and 
community services 

e English-teaching 

¢ Liberal arts and technical training 

© Focus on core degree programs 

¢ Youth/adult student body 
*Emphasis on service to 
Montreal/Quebec 

¢ Pluralistic 





KEY FUNCTIONS AND OTHER CHARAC TERISTICS 


e A priori commitment to quality 

e Range of functions including profes- 
sional training, research, teaching, and 
community services 

e English-teaching 

Liberal arts and technical training 
Focus on core degree programs 
Youth/adult student body 
Emphasis on service to 
Montreal/Quebec 

e Pluralistic 





* Range of functions including profes- 
sional training, research, teaching and 
community sources with emphasis on 
teaching and practical graduate studies 
supported by research 

¢ English teaching with response to re- 
quirement for French instruction as it 
develops 

e Liberal arts and technical training 

e Focus on core degree programs 

© Youth/adult student body 
*Emphasis on service to 
Montreal/Quebec 

¢ Pluralistic 





faculty members latitude to gather and direct 
resources without central direction or focus. 


Financial Cuts 

Members of the University community are 
concerned that the effect of an unplanned 
response to funding constraints might be a 
hasty application of cutbacks which fails to 
distinguish fully the essential priorities. Im- 
portant incentives and satisfactions may be 
lost, along with the departure of the best per- 
sonnel, while pockets of marginal or redun- 
dant activities may be allowed to continue. 
Such losses, along with the demoralizing ef- 
fect on remaining staff would be serious, in 
the view of those interviewed. 


Ineffective Decision-Making Processes 

The way that Concordia deliberates and 
reaches decisions is a cause for concern in this 
context. While it is natural for an academic 
community to strive for consensus, the pro- 
cess is typically too slow and diffuse for Con- 
cordia to keep abreast of events today. 

As committees have proliferated to allow 
for greater expression of opinions, the focus 
of responsibility for decisions has been diffus- 
ed. Faculty, in particular, feel they are losing 
control of the education process, and 
unionization is partly a response to this 
perceived loss of authority. 


Lack of Coordination and Communication 
A widening communications gap between the 
senior administration and the faculty is in- 
dicated by perceptions of contradiction in 
University policy or actions. For example, 
financing programs do not appear to be well 
coordinated, in the view of some ad- 
ministrators and faculty, including the annual 
fund-raising campaign and the proposed 
library project. 


Key Functions and Characteristics 

Given Concordia’s relative success with its 
established posture, and the undefined im- 
plications of Quebec’s funding crisis, most 
members of the University community see the 
continuation of the status quo profile as ac- 
ceptable, and perhaps the best that could be 
hoped for. There appears to be general 
satisfaction with Concordia’s present profile, 
and an implied commitment that the Univer- 
sity’s educational program should continue in 
the same vein. 

On structural and operational matters, 
however, there is a significant degree of 
dissatisfaction expressed by members of both 
faculty and administration as already 
described. 

This position may be summarized by 
reference to a number of dimensions by 
which Concordia distinguishes itself within 
the Quebec network of universities. These 
present the profile of a university which: 

* teaches in the English language; 

* provides a popular rather than exclusive educational 
experience; 

* strives for teaching excellence with supporting 
research; 

© offers both liberal arts education and training for 
technical professions; 

¢ attracts students by providing a high diversity of 
specialized programs; 

* makes programs and services convenient for mature 
and part-time students; 

* provides both a campus-based academic community 
and downtown extension-oriented services; 

* serves primarily residents of Montreal, with the 
marginal addition of foreign students to enrich the 
culture; 

¢ depends largely on public support without sizeable 
private endowment; 

* encompasses and affirms various cultures without 
identifying with a single dominant ethnic heritage. 


MODEL OF CONCORDIA 


Clearly Concordia has not operated in isola- 
tion from its environment, nor can it do so in 
the future. The relationship between the 
University and its constituents, therefore, is 





critical to the definition of Concordia’s mis- 
sion and strategy. 

Each constituent group contributes 
something towards the institution’s well- 
being and expects something in return. It is 
important to understand the nature of the 
dependency and the requirements of each 
constituent. 

The following summary of the positions of 
the various constituent groups is presented 
from a management point-of-view (i.e., it 
identifies the major constituents who have a 
stake in Concordia’s future and whose 
cooperation is vital to the institution’s sur- 
vival). Each element appears to give primacy 
to its own interests, which may not necessarily 
be aligned with Concordia’s mission and 
goals. Management is concerned to interact 
with the constituents in a way that ensures a 
reliable flow of resources sufficient to meet 
the University’s objectives. 

Concordia is portrayed here as a system 
which transforms certain inputs from its en- 
vironment into outputs valued by those who 
receive them. The recipients provide financial 
support for the process, directly through 
donations and grants, and indirectly through 
taxes and fees for related students. 

The outputs correspond to the four roles of 
the university described earlier in this chapter. 
The teaching function develops in students 
the general knowledge and life skills required 
to contribute to the betterment of society. 
The research function adds new knowledge. 
The training function produces competent 
graduates to carry out tasks required by 
private and public sector organizations. 
Finally, the community life is enriched by 
various services, including public events, 
special interest programs and projects. 


Internal Constituents 
Considering that the primary task of Concor- 


dia, as of all universities, is the processing of 
undergraduate students, there are three major 
operating components: departments, students 


and staff (technical, support, and ad- 
ministrative). The administration serves as a 
form of buffer, interfacing with external con- 
stituents as well as with these three internal 
groups. 

The departments supply subject matter ex- 
pertise and manage instructional processes 
for students to acquire knowledge and skills. 
Together in faculties, they plan and conduct 
courses in services which qualify students for 
various diplomas, degrees and certificates. 
Teachers keep abreast of their field as well as 
conducting research. The initiative for pro- 
gram development, as well as responsibility 
for the quality of outputs, lies with the 
departments. In this sense, Concordia’s 
operations are directed by departmental 
decision-making. 

Students undergo the educational process 
and actively participate in a transformation: 
the assimilation of knowledge and skills. 
Their preferences, expressed in course 
registration, create specific demands for the 
assignment of facilities and teachers. Their 
abilities and applied effort directly influence 
the quality of education received. 

Staff provide the physical resources and 
services required for the education process. 
This includes acquiring and maintaining 
facilities and equipment and also the planning 
and coordination of their use. 

The administration is concerned with main- 
taining equilibrium in the system (i.e., to en- 
sure that the input of resources meets Concor- 
dia’s present and future needs.) The relative 
sizes of the block arrows in the exhibit signify 
what appears to be management’s present 
degree of involvement in these relationships. 

Liaison with the funding sources, and 
especially government is the primary concern. 
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Securing staffs and teachers is next in impor- 
tance, followed by the recruitment of 
students. The operational management of the 
University’s resources -- financial and human 
-- takes most of the remaining energy and at- 
tention. The administration generally. is less 
involved in monitoring and improving the 
outputs and in maintaining contact with reci- 
pients of Concordia’s services. 


External Constituents 

Considering that the primary effort at Con- 
cordia is the processing of undergraduate 
students, and that most of them seek employ- 
ment in Montreal following graduation, 
private sector employers must be considered 
important beneficiaries of the University’s 
productivity. 

A smaller number of Concordia graduates 
will be hired by public sector organizations, 
and some will go on to graduate schools. In 
addition, alumni may use the University’s ser- 
vices, may send their children to be students, 
and in certain instances participate in the 
governing of the institution or sponsor the 
University’s development by financial and 
moral support. 

Management must also attend to those con- 


stituents who supply the primary inputs -- 
funds, students, staff and teachers. In Con- 
cordia’s case, sponsors provide the large ma- 
jority of revenues required to operate the 
University. The province apportions an 
amount of money for the university network, 
and in turn this is divided into operating 
grants for individual institutions. 

For Concordia, this is the source of about 
75% of total revenues. The ministére de 
Education du Québec formulates provincial 
policies affecting educational institutions and 
thus exercises a significant influence on Con- 
cordia’s operations. 

Other designated monies come from 
research sponsors (mostly governmental 
monies, both federal and provincial). Private 
contributions are for designated uses not 
covered by the operating grant (e.g., building 
program), normally from alumni, corpora- 
tions, and other supporters. Students’ tui- 
tions and fees are an important factor in their 
participation, and potentially could become a 
much larger part of overall revenues if the fee 
levels are raised. 

The educational network is vital to Concor- 
dia as the source of both students and 
teachers. The ‘‘feeder’? CEGEPs are par- 


Il. THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 


A major objective of Phase I of the Mission 
and Strategy Development Study was to in- 
vestigate Concordia’s changing environment, 
particularly with respect to its principal consti- 
tuents and significant trends. Literature sear- 
ches, statistical analyses and surveys were con- 
ducted to determine the nature of the changing 
environment and to identify the perceptions 
and requirements of the University’s 
constituents. 

The results provide a basis for assessing the 
ways in which Concordia may choose to react 
and make adjustments to its current position. 

Approximately 75 in-depth interviews were 
conducted with Concordia faculty, ad- 
ministrators, student body, faculty and staff 
associations, government representatives, 
members of the Montreal business communi- 
ty, senior management of Quebec universities 
and CEGEPs, major research sponsors, the 
media and others. In addition, a mail-out 
questionnaire survey was conducted among 
2,000 businesses in Quebec and 2,000 Concor- 
dia alumni. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN QUEBEC 
AND ELSEWHERE 


In Quebec, in Canada and in other countries, 
changes have been occurring which have 
moved the university environment beyond the 
buoyant period which it enjoyed in previous 
decades, especially during the 1960’s. This 
has been forced by constraints on the supply 
of educational services, uncertain and chang- 
ing demand and economic and _ financial 
pressures. 


Changes in Supply/Constrained Resources 


Quebec 

In the 1960’s, the Quebec government 
established a policy of accessibility to higher 
education to increase the number of fran- 
cophone students in the university system. In 
1967, the attendance rate of full-time students 
in French universities was 3.2% of the 
population of 18-24 years, compared with 
14.3% of the anglophone population for 
English universities®. 

In 1968, government established I’Univer- 
sité du Québec and 1969 saw the foundation 
of four campuses at Montreal, Trois-Riviéres, 
Chicoutimi and Rimouski. 

The government budget for higher educa- 


tion increased significantly during this period 
of expansion. Operating grants made by the 
ministére de |’Education to the Quebec 
universities also increased greatly. During the 
period 1966-1977, the grants increased at the 
rate of 15.5% in real terms’. Tuition fees were 
frozen by government in 1968 as part of its 
policy of accessibility, and the student’s share 
of education costs dropped from 15% in 1972 
to 10% in 1976%. : 


Canada and Other Countries 

The trend of constrained resources and reduc- 
ed investment in higher education is a 
worldwide phenomenon that is affecting the 
future of all university systems. At the same 
time, the structure of the universities 
themselves is contributing to the problem. 

Universities find that their key resource - 
the faculty - is highly fixed and specific, 
which constrains their ability to respond to 
changes in the environment. Most professors 
became tenured during the expansion era and 
lack of turnover means few places for new 
researchers or specialities °. With the relative- 
ly young faculty in Canadian universities, the 
problem is particularly acute'’. 

Universities must also compete with other 
employers to attract and retain the best of 
their personnel. For example, there were 
100-150 vacancies in engineering faculties in 
Canada in 1981, largely due to the shortage of 
engineering students in graduate work''. 

Moreover, universities are no longer the 
sole repositories of fundamental research, 
especially when very expensive equipment is 
involved. Alternative educational programs 
are increasingly being offered by non- 
educational organizations - i.e., the military, 
federal government and business firms. The 
U.S. College Board estimated that while 12 
million American adults were studying in col- 
leges or universities, 46 million were engaged 
in systemic study elsewhere. American 
Telephone and Telegraph (AT&T), for exam- 
ple, employs more than 2,000 PhD’s in 
educating its workers’. 


Changes in Demand 


Quebec 

In response to Quebec’s investment in the 
higher education system, there was significant 
growth in enrolments until the mid-1970’s. 
The attendance rate among full-time and 


ticularly important, since most students 
matriculate to Concordia with a CEGEP 
diploma. Mature students are admitted as in- 
dividuals, based on qualification through 
experience. 

Others come with credits or diplomas from 
other universities or the equivalent of CEGEP 
work in another system. Teachers must be 
recruited from graduate schools or from 
university or other employment. Concordia 
uses many who teach part-time while fully 
employed elsewhere. 

In addition, management is affected by 
several sources of environmental feedback, 
which promote various values or norms by 
which the University is measured internally 
and externally. Associations of both teachers 
and staff influence the whole of personnel ad- 
ministration from compensation levels to 
work standards. 

Associations which license practising pro- 
fessionals are concerned with the content and 
quality of instruction provided in their fields. 
Finally, the academic community develops 
expectations regarding university practices 
through organizations representing faculty, 
students, and administrators across 
institutions. 


part-time students at French universities in- 
creased from 4.1% in 1967 to 18.2% of the 
francophone population of 18-24 years. 

The English universities’ attendance rate 
increased also, but at a lower rate (from 
24.8% in 1967 to 28.5% in 1975)'?. However, 
the rate of increase dropped during this 
period. This is illustrated in Concordia’s 
enrolment growth from 1974 to 1981. The 
majog.influence in this trend appears to be the 
demographic structure of the population. 

As the ‘‘baby boom”’ of the 1950’s passed 
through university age and the birthrate drop- 
ped in the 1960’s, the rate of growth in the 
18-24 years age group decreased. Le Bureau 
de la Statistique projects a 30% decrease in 
the traditional university age group between 
1982 and the end of the century's. 

For the present, post-secondary enrolment 
appears to defy the trends: Concordia’s 
enrolments are stable (with the application of 
quotas to some programs); some of the other 
universities are still experiencing growth; 
CEGEP enrolments are not dropping as 
predicted by government. 

The cause of this delay in dropping 
enrolments appears to be in part the currently 
depressed economy which may encourage 
university attendance due to the lack of jobs. 
There may also be an increase in the number 
of adult students (a perceived Canadian 
trend) that is offsetting the downward trend 
and which will constitute a larger share of stu- 
dent population in the future. 

Despite some offsetting contributions, 
however, the trend in total student population 
is clear. Although predictions cannot be made 
with precision, the downtrend appears in- 
evitable and will probably take its most mark- 
ed effect by the mid-1980’s. 

The Ministére de l’Education has projected 
a decrease of 17% in Montreal’s English- 
teaching university attendance by the end of 
the century and a 10% decrease in the atten- 
dance at Montreal’s French-teaching univer- 
sities. This will result in a decrease in share 
for the English-teaching universities from 
45% to 43%'*. 


Canada and Other Countries 

In industrialized nations, the traditional stu- 
dent group (18-24 years) has been declining in 
size following the post-war baby boom. The 
lowest birthrates ever recorded are now in ef- 


fect not only in Canada, but also in the 
United States, Germany, France and the 
United Kingdom '°. 

Enrolments are difficult to predict, 
however, because of changing participation 
rates by various segments within this popula- 
tion. In the United States, the university 
students are no longer predominantly white, 
male and upper middle class. As of 1971, 
Caucasians were only a slight majority, 
female participation rates exceeded male 
rates, two thirds of entering students were 
first generation college students and two out 
of three were from blue-collar backgrounds'’. 

In addition, there have been shifts in the 
proportions of students enrolled in degree 
program specialities. For example, in Canada 
from 1962 to 1977, the proportions of 
students receiving Bachelors and first profes- 
sional degrees shifted as follows'*: 


Increases 

Fine and Applied Arts 
Commerce and Business 
Education 

Science 


Decreases 

Engineering and Applied Sciences 
Pharmacy 

Theology 

Arts 


The shifts occur continuously, however. 
For example, engineering graduates are cur- 
rently in high demand, particularly in 
Western Canada. 

These demand shifts are partly caused by 
long-term developments involving replace- 
ment of old technologies or changing socio- 
economic priorities. Thus, in the U.K., com- 
puter science, business studies, offshore 
engineering and the social sciences have 
grown at the expense of classical studies, min- 
ing and theology. 





But the shifts are partly caused by tran- 
sitory changes in:the labour market and the 
perceived economic value of particular 
degrees. Again in the U.K., applications are 
in excess of places for medicine, accountancy 
and law while science and engineering have 
vacancies'’. 

Demand uncertainty is also created by 
economic strategies in industrialized nations 
which stress high technology and innovation. 
Universities are challenged to respond to na- 
tional research priorities, raising questions of 
balance between teaching and research, as 
well as between purely scientific interests and 
short-term industrial interests?°. 


Economic Trends/Financial Pressures 


Quebec 

The currently depressed economy in Quebec, 
illustrated by limited business investment and 
the climbing unemployment rate, contributes 
to the uncertainty of the higher education en- 
vironment. Although it is not known how 
long the current recession will last, it is clear 
that it has placed significant stress on 
business, while government has increased its 
spending programs and has produced larger 
deficits. 

The lower budgets now available for higher 
education, as government moves to restrain 
its spending, are in conflict with the mounting 
costs of the university network, in which the 
major expense is the salaries of increasingly 
unionized faculty. 

Government, however, supported 
unionization in the period of expansion, and 
the 1970’s was a decade of bargaining. 
UQAM had the first full-time faculty strike in 
North America in 1971 and the first part-time 
faculty strike in North America in 1978. 


Canada and other countries 
The financial constraints facing the Quebec 


universities are not limited to this province 
nor are they the result of a temporary down- 
trend in the economy. Especially in Canada, 
provincial government is today the major 
source of funding, whereas two decades ago 
the university system had a more diversified 
base of support. 

Public support for higher education now is 
threatened by several factors: reduced interest 
in post-secondary education in comparison 
with other public priorities, taxpayer protests 
against increases and the demand for more 
formal measures of accountability in public 
spending?'. 

Additionally, relative to business and many 
other public institutions, an especially high 
proportion of universities’ cost are accounted 
for by salaries. Moreover, there is a form of 
intransigence in their payroll structure due to 
tenure and the relatively narrow distribution 
between the lowest and highest paid persons. 

As a result, education costs are increasing 
faster than the consumer price index. As the 
student/teacher ratio drops with declining 
population in the traditional age group, 
universities will be hard put to justify higher 
budgets. 

Partly in response to fiscal concerns, there 
are increasing efforts by planning and coor- 
dinating agencies of government to fit higher 
education institutions into networks on a pro- 
vincial basis”’. This results in increased com- 
petition for funds as governments attempt to 
rationalize the education systems and increase 
pressure On individual institutions to justify 
their particular requirements. 

Unlike other public service institutions, a 
university does not enjoy a monopoly situa- 
tion. The best students and faculty are highly 
mobile, and an institution which jis un- 
competitive becomes also an unattractive in- 
vestment for governments’ increasingly ra- 
tioned resources. 


PERCEPTIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The Quebec government has made a signifi- 
cant commitment to the province’s higher 
education system to the point where it is now 
the largest shareholder in all of the univer- 
sities. In the face of constrained revenues, 
and desiring to continue a role of stimulating 
accessibility and shaping the university 
system, the Ministére de l’Education (MEQ) 
has taken steps towards encouraging a more 
productive university network, essentially 
through its funding power. 

Generally, the MEQ requires that the 
Quebec universities follow a more qualitative, 
selective development, one that is better coor- 
dinated and better balanced. This will require 
the universities to reevaluate their activities, 
make choices, drop certain structures and 
programs, regroup resources, and share ser- 
vices in some areas. Moreover, the priority 
areas are: 


* consolidation at the undergraduate level (with reduc- 
ed emphasis on specialization that may be too respon- 
sive to market conditions); 
* stimulation of second and third cycle programs 
(including research); 
© emphasis on ‘‘services a la collectivité’’; 
* increase in international exposure (increase the fran- 
cophone image of Quebec); 
The Ministére recognizes Concordia to be 
the mo it cost-efficient university in the pro- 
vince. dowever, the extent and timing of 
“‘rewarding”’ the University for its efficiency 
is uncertain. Short-term adjustments in Con- 
cordia’s share of operating grants will most 
likely be minimal. 

In the longer term, the allocation of funds 
will depend on the grants formula adopted. 
The redistribution of a constrained budget 
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envelope will cause the shifting of shares 
among Quebec’s seven universities and 
politically the francophone universities may 
be expected to have an advantage. 

The most direct requirement that the 
Ministére has made of Concordia is that it 
clearly identify its mission within the Quebec 
milieu, coordinated with the development of 
“‘la collectivité québécoise’’ and the universi- 
ty network. This should be carried out in 
dialogue with the Ministére. 

If Concordia does not develop a clear, 
unambiguous position (mission and plan) - 
particularly with respect to the francophone 
community - the question of the necessity of 
two anglophone universities in Montreal will 
be raised. 


PERCEPTIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF STUDENTS 


Students are the principal product of the 
educational process and as such are an impor- 
tant constituent of the University. Students 
have preferred Concordia over other univer- 
sities because of its accessibility, its flexible 
approach to program design and its provision 
of ‘‘marketable’’ degrees. 

This latter consideration is gaining impor- 
tance for the student in a period of economic 
recession. With the increasing imposition of 
quotas on popular programs, students protest 
that Concordia has too few ‘‘marketable’’ 
degrees and has spread its resources too thinly 
over the range of its programs and services. 

Students also hold a view similar to that of 
the faculty, that senior administration have 
centralized decision-making in the University, 
making the educational process into a 
bureaucratic one that results in the deteriora- 
tion of services and the quality of instruction. 
More specifically, the principal student con- 
cerns are: 


e large classes, poor academic guidance, one of the 
highest student/teacher ratios in Quebec; 

© over-crowded facilities open for fewer hours; 

¢ half of library publications in storage; 

¢ fewer courses and sections offered; 

© estimates of $1,300 tuition increase next year and 
more to follow; 

e four to eight hour waits at registration and course 
change times; 

¢ student unemployment at an all time high (summer); 
e substandard services - materials, equipment, part- 
time faculty cut-back. 


PERCEPTIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


Employers, particularly in the private sector, 
may be considered to be constituents that 
benefit considerably from the university 
system. The qualified graduates they hire 
come with an education and training that 
contributes to the health of business. 

These former students will join the 
technical and management ranks of the 
business community and must be prepared to 
address the concerns of their enterprise with 
technical skill and critical perspective. 

To investigate the perceptions and re- 
quirements of the business community, in- 
depth personal interviews were undertaken 
with 17 senior members of the francophone 
and anglophone Montreal business communi- 
ty. The interviews provided perspectives 
about the university system and Concordia at 
the most senior levels of management. 

In addition, a mail-out questionnaire 
survey was conducted among 2,000 public 
and private sector Quebec employers. A 25% 
effective response rate provided a cross- 
section of opinion from francophone 
respondents, from a range of size of com- 
panies and from a number of economic 
sectors’?. 

The current state of the economy and a 


cautious outlook about rapid recovery cause 
the business community to view both the 
growth of the university system and the quali- 
ty of its graduates with some concern. There 
is agreement at the most senior levels that the 
continued support of the business community 
for universities will depend on a clear defini- 
tion of purpose, a more focussed approach to 
education programs and research, and a well- 
managed operation, including increased 
dialogue with the business community to 
learn of their needs. 

A concern shared at all levels of the 
business community is that today’s graduates 
have become too specialized and are not as 
well equipped as they used to be to deal with 
general business situations. Although the 
survey respondents emphasize their future re- 
quirements for graduates in management and 
technical fields, problem-solving and com- 
munications skills are considered as impor- 
tant or more important than technical skills. 

Moreover, 60% of the respondents in- 
dicated that the university’s function of 
preparing students to be critical and informed 
individuals was ‘‘very important’’, compared 
with 54% who considered that providing job 
and career training was ‘‘very important’’. 

The desire for complementary generalist 
education is not without its limits, however. 
There is a clear expression for quality educa- 
tion in a more focussed number of programs. 
Among senior management in the fran- 
cophone sector, concern was expressed about 
the economic and social consequences of 
swelling the ranks of the ‘‘chémeurs 
éduqués’’ by graduates of disciplines that 
have shown reduced student demand. 

In these instances, it is believed that the 
supply of programs within the Quebec net- 
work must be reduced to the minimum 
necessary. About 90% of the respondents, 
however, consider it important for univer- 
sities to provide continuing education and 
specially-designed courses for Quebec 
businesses. 

The same concern for quality was express- 
ed about research: that a more focussed ap- 
proach will assure the kind of quality that is 
required from the universities in times of 
economic instability and fiscal restraint. 

The views apply generally to all universities 
in Montreal. At the same time, the investiga- 
tions in the business community provide clear 
messages directly to Concordia. For example: 
¢ Virtually all the respondents to the mail-out question- 
naire had heard of Concordia, but few knew it well: 
Concordia is third best known of Quebec’s seven 
universities among anglophone respondents and sixth 
best known among francophone respondents. 
Moreover, businesses have no consistently clear view of 
the types of degrees, faculties and services that Concor- 
dia offers. 
© Over 60% of the respondents had hired or had 
business with Concordia graduates, whereas only 2-3% 
had ever had a research contract with the University. 

e Half of the respondents who had used Concordia’s 
research services were dissatisfied with the quality. 

¢ Communication skills of Concordia graduates hired 
by the respondents ranked last in the quality of recruits, 
after problem-solving and technical skills. 

Although a number of businesses have 
had dealings with Concordia, for the most 
part Concordia’s image is ill-defined. Senior 
management interviewed in the francophone 
sector stated that Concordia was little 
known and not integrated in Quebec society, 
and that the University must take positive 
and sustained measures in this regard. 

Anglophone businesses know Concordia 
better, but its image is still diffuse. Senior 
management interviewed in the anglophone 
sector also want Concordia to respond to the 
growing needs of the francophone communi- 
ty while continuing to service anglophone re- 
quirements for as long as the need is present. 

The business sector’s support of Concor- 
dia will be more assured if the University 


pursues a clearly defined and forward- 
looking position. At this point, financial 
support from business cannot be assumed in 
annual collections or in major capital work 
projects. 

Both the francophone and anglophone 
business sectors showed reservations about 
the prospects of support for the library pro- 
ject given Concordia’s unclear image and the 
state of the economy. Indications were clear 
that financial support will be more available 
for programs related to specific business 
needs and for projects that are thoroughly 
researched and justified. 

It was apparent also that Concordia’s 
senior administrators are not well known to 
the Montreal business community, and this 
impedes the closer relation that business 
leaders seek and expect from the universities. 


PERCEPTIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
UNIVERSITIES AND CEGEPs 


Quebec’s universities and CEGEPs form 
Quebec’s post-secondary education network 
and as such form an interrelated system. 
Nevertheless, the universities and CEGEPs 
are, in a sense, competitors for students. The 
universities compete to a degree for the more 
traditional students, while the universities 
with adult education programs compete with 
the CEGEPs for mature students. As the 
demographic trends change the potential 
study body profile and as the Ministére de 
Education cuts back its post-secondary 
budgets, the network is strained. 

Interviews were conducted with six senior 
administrators of the province’s other univer- 
sities and with four CEGEPs (two English- 
teaching and two French-teaching) to gather 
information about their perceptions of the 
current post-secondary environment and of 
Concordia. 


Universities 

All of the university administrators expressed 
deep concern about the cutbacks in financing 
imposed by the government and agreed 
generally that the cutbacks will be a serious 
problem for at least the next three years, as 
there will have to be reductions of establish- 
ment and services at several levels. Opinion is 
less unanimous about the long term effect of 
the cuts. 

One administrator noted that there has 
rarely been a time when his university was not 
in some sort of financial difficulty. Another 
stated that he was optimistic about the future 
(post 1985), in that the financial picture will 
be brighter than in the short term. The ma- 
jority, however, were especially concerned 
and even pessimistic about the longer term, 
stating that the government’s short term ac- 
tions will have serious longer term impacts, to 
the serious detriment of the universities. 

Budgetary reductions are seen as a trend 
for universities, however. The administrators 
believe that government has the upper hand 
currently and is supported by the population 
in their plans to make substantial cuts. 

Other discussions held with university 
representatives in Quebec as part of the pre- 
sent study support this position. In particular, 
it is believed that the current economic situa- 
tion is so acute for the province that the cuts 
imposed on the university system as a whole 
will be at least as serious as have been an- 
nounced and perhaps worse. 

In response to this sober outlook, the 
universities recognize the need to make ad- 
justments to respond to short term cutbacks. 
Not all universities have developed detailed 
plans to this effect, although some have plan- 
ning departments and have engaged in longer- 
term planning exercises, both mission studies 
and on-going five-year planning. 


The activities of some of the universities in- 
dicate that they are in the process of analyzing 
their relative positions in Quebec and in 
Canada and may be developing strategies in 
response top current circumstances. 

The universities wish to protect their 
research capability as a priority and therefore 
would plan to make cuts in part-time faculty 
and non research-related areas. In cases 
where full-time faculty must be cut, it is 
recognized that research may suffer. One ad- 
ministrator indicated that his university 
would try to identify those professors who are 
not interested in research and increase their 
workload. 

The universities have not defined clearly 
their response to the pressure by _ the 
Ministére for better coordinated educational 
services. ‘‘Concertation’’ is seen as 
‘‘necessary and beneficial’’ but too imprac- 
tical in the short term. Administrators gave 
the following reasons: 

e The universities will act only under finan- 
cial pressure, therefore, they are not really in- 
terested in ‘‘concertation’’. 

e The different university traditions (both 
francophone and anglophone) make it dif- 
ficult to bring about effective 
“‘concertation’’. 

e As universities are highly democratic in- 
stitutions, it is considered difficult enough to 
obtain internal agreement, let alone inter- 
university agreement at this level. 

e No one university is willing to make the 
first move. 

However, it was generally agreed that the 
universities needed to examine their 
capabilities and determine their future direc- 
tions in the Quebec system. In this respect, 
the francophone universities do not believe 
that cultural differences between themselves 
and the anglophone universities should cause 
significant problems for improved.coopera- 
tion and coordination. There was an expres- 
sion of interest to coordinate, but also the 
recognition that the anglophone universities 
tend to keep to themselves. 

Due to Concordia’s relative isolation, the 
francophone universities do not have a clear 
knowledge of the University, although the 
Montreal institutions are better informed. 
Concordia is perceived to be an open and 
respected teaching university, with strength in 
certain areas of research. 

Concordia’s use of part-time teachers is 
noted as a sign of its willingness to maintain a 
high degree of contact with the community. 
These strengths are offset to some degree by 
several weaknesses. 
© insecurity, as an anglophone institution; 
© lack of research; 
¢ limited integration in the Quebec milieu. 

The majority of the university ad- 
ministrators stated that Concordia should be 
a teaching university (including adult educa- 
tion), with research activity in certain 
recognized areas. Most areas of research 
should be left to the other universities. 


CEGEPs 
As the rate of growth of the university 
system slowed in the early years of the 1970’s 
and fewer teaching positions were available, 
the CEGEPs hired graduates of second and 
third cycle programs. Twenty-five to thirty 
percent of CEGEP teachers have doctoral 
degrees and most have masters degrees. 

This has resulted in an educational en- 
vironment in the CEGEPs not unlike that in 
the universities, where there is a tendency to 
develop and offer special courses in the pro- 
fessors’ area of interest rather than pro- 
grams that serve as introductions to a univer- 
sity curriculum. 

The phenomenon has resulted in duplica- 
tion of teaching effort and a lack of coor- 
dination between the CEGEPs and the 


universities. In fact, the CEGEPs believe 
that the lack of coordination has led to a dis- 
counting by students of their CEGEP 
preparation. 


The administrators believe that the 
credibility of the post-secondary system 
depends on a meaningfully integrated educa- 
tional process including the CEGEPs and the 
universities. Closer planning and coordina- 
tion, they state, would help overcome the 
perception that the English-teaching univer- 
sities have never really treated the CEGEPs as 


- an important part of the education system. 


PERCEPTIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS 
OF RESEARCH SPONSORS 


The results of Concordia’s funded research 
efforts, which were reviewed in Chapter II, 
showed substantial growth during the period 
1975-1981. Concordia’s research results, 
however, measured in grant dollars, are still 
modest, although the University has made 
significant progress in several areas. 

In order to appreciate the progress that has 
been made, and to investigate the potential 
for further development, interviews were con- 
ducted with representatives of Concordia’s 
three major research sponsors, namely 
Natural Science and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC), Programme de formation 
de chercheurs et d’action concertée (FCAC) 
and Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC). 

Research continues to be a priority at both 
the provincial and federal levels. The federal 
agencies, however, have been encouraged by 
government to increase the share of their 
budgets allocated to ‘‘strategic grants’’. 

Strategic grants are monies awarded for 





research in targeted areas such as specific high 
technology development, northern studies 
and family and socialization of children. 
These grants represent new opportunities for 
research directly related to federal or provin- 
cial development objectives and, according to 
the research sponsors, are attracting the more 
highly-regarded researchers in Canada. 

However, strategic grants represent a 
relatively small proportion of the funders’ 
budgets — less than 15% of NSERC; 9% of 
SSHRC, but growing; 1% or less of FCAC 
budget (‘‘actions concertées’’). The majority 
of funds are currently and will continue to be 
awarded for ‘‘independent’’ research. 

Within the context of Quebec and Canada, 
Concordia is viewed as having made impor- 
tant progress in recent years and is best 
known by the three sponsors for its strength 
in mechanical engineering, micro-electronics 
and psychology. All the sponsors recommend 
that Concordia concentrate its research ef- 
forts on areas of current strength. 

In Quebec, Concordia is viewed by these 
organizations as being in an advantageous 
position to make an important contribution 
to the economic development of the province. 

Two of the three representatives interview- 
ed indicated that continued growth in 
research for Concordia would be enhanced by 
stronger leadership in their effort. This im- 
plies direction and planning for research 
focussing on selected areas. It was also noted 
that a better knowledge of and ties with the 
business community would assist Concordia 
in strengthening its research program. 


PERCEPTIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS 
OF CONCORDIA ALUMNI 


In countries where the public sector share of 
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university financing is lower than in Canada, 

there is a more active relationship between 

alma mater and the alumni. For Concordia, 

the relationship with the alumni is indirect. 
To gain some perspective on the Univer- 

sity’s alumni, a mail-out questionnaire survey 

was conducted among 2,000 Concordia 

graduates who completed their undergraduate 

education between 1960 and 1981. This 

resulted in a 25% effective response rate. A 

selection of the answers given by the 

respondents follows: 

¢ 86% of the respondents have had no participation in 

alumni association affairs since graduation; 

* 83% of the respondents felt they are not well aware of 

Concordia’s programs, activities and services; 

¢ 77% agreed that the time of university expansion is 

over and that there should be rationalization, consolida- 

tion and coordination; 

© but 51% felt that public spending on Quebec univer- 

sities should increase; 

© 63% want to see student tuition increase; 

¢ 75% of the respondents considered that Concordia’s 

function of preparing students ta be critical and inform- 

ed individuals was ‘‘very important’’; 

© 64% considered the function of providing job and 

career training was ‘‘very important’’; 

¢ little more than half of the respondents felt that Con- 

cordia’s performance in carrying out these two func- 

tions was ‘‘excellent’’ or ‘‘good’’; 

* 75% want to be kept informed through the alumni 

magazine; 

¢ 54% believe that providing funds is the best way to 

support Concordia; 

¢ about one-third show an interest in participating in 

fund-raising, representing Concordia actively in the 

community, and doing general volunteer work for the 

University. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Over the years, Concordia has developed as a 
university with broad and growing services 
that are highly responsive to student re- 
quirements, operating at a relatively low cost 
to government. Now economic and financial 
conditions are forcing the Quebec universities 
to identify their particular niche in the univer- 
sity network and in Quebec society to avoid 
duplication and to enhance the quality of 
their programs and services. 

There is dissatisfaction at all levels of Con- 
cordia’s constituent base, including provincial 
government, the business community, other 
universities and CEGEPs, research sponsors, 
alumni, students, faculty and administration. 
Our investigations indicate a weakening sup- 
port for Concordia at a time of uncertainty 
and instability that threaten to drive the 
University into a slow but relentless loss of 
stature if decisive and timely action are not 
taken. Concordia simply cannot continue to 
modify its existing structure by slight ad- 
justments and otherwise apply only financial 
pressure to shape its future. 

Fortunately, Concordia has important 
strengths which may be built upon on defin- 
ing its mission for the 1980’s. These include: 


adult-education/part-time students; 

local emphasis (Montreal/Quebec); 

teaching emphasis; 

growing research (focussed); 

English teaching; 

entrepreneurial faculty. 

At the same time, other important areas re- 
quire assessment. These include: 


¢ large student body; 

© broad services; 

¢ anglophone enclave; 

¢ maintenance management. 

Without changes in these key areas, Con- 
cordia will likely be faced with the loss of 
resources and support from its constituents, 
a slow deterioration of the popularity it has 
built, and the possibility of another merger 
to rationalize Montreal’s English-language 
universities. 

There are gaps between Concordia’s 
perception of what functions it should pur- 
sue and how it should manage the education 
process and the perception and requirements 
of the University’s constituents. The follow- 
ing sections discuss the nature of the 


challenges facing Concordia as a result of 
these gaps. 


Financial Constraints 

It is clear that the Government of Quebec is 
seriously constrained in its ability generally 
to fund public services. University educa- 
tion, along with a few other sectors, has been 
singled out to bear a high proportion of the 
severe budget cuts being made. 

Concordia is faced with cut-backs in grant 
funding, as are the other universities in the 
network, but these are not limited to the 
short-term. Although government has an- 
nounced a schedule of reductions in grants 
over the next three years, the cuts will likely 
not be limited to this period and the effects 
of immediate cuts in any case will be felt for 
years to come. 

Concordia will receive adjustments to its 
funding in recognition of the inequitable 
share it has received and through the new 
grants formula, but the dollars gained must 
come from a constrained budget envelope 
that will be shared by seven universities. A 
relatively more favorable financial position 
for Concordia will take five to ten-years of 
continued effort to obtain. 

Clearly, the specific conditions facing the 
Quebec university system and those more 
general constraints facing all universities are 
not temporary. Concordia cannot afford 
simply to modify the status quo in an at- 
tempt to adjust to changing financial condi- 
tions. The 1980’s demand a more rigorous 
approach to planning, management and 
control. 





Teaching/Education 

There is a widespread view among the 
University’s external constituents surveyed 
that Concordia’s undergraduate programs 
are too broad and require refocussing. There 
are concerns that reduced financial resources 
will not permit the luxury of ‘‘something for 
everyone’’, which has been one of Concor- 
dia’s strengths in a time of less-constrained 
resources. 

Concordia has not, however, limited its 
programs and services, despite the trends of 
decreasing demand in certain faculties and 
departments. In fact, the University has not 
only maintained its program base, but new 
courses have been added by the faculty. 

Where adjustments have been made, they 
have been piecemeal. Initial steps have been 
made to undertake an integrated approach 
to examine refocussing the University’s em- 
phasis and resources. If such a process is not 
carried forward, resources will be spread too 


thinly, quality will suffer, and the University 
may lose some of its best teachers. 


Research 

There is general agreement among the exter- 
nal constituents that Concordia should em- 
phasize a limited number of areas in its 
research efforts to assure the development of 
centres of excellence. Some representatives 
of the business community stated that they 
often look to American universities for first- 
class research assistance and would not 
hesitate to overlook local talent in Montreal 
and the rest of Canada if better services were 
believed to be available elsewhere. 

They also indicated that some American 
universities actively seek out such research 
“‘business’’ in Canada. These research spon- 
sors also emphasized the importance of 
stronger direction to manage the research ef- 
fort at Concordia and to increase the level of 
activity. 

Research at Concordia is initiated by 
faculty interests and is undertaken in a large 
number of departments. Researchers do not 
want to compromise the University’s growth 
in this area — which the ministére de 
l’Education supports — and also believe that 
research and teaching in the same field 
enhance one another. It is clear that, without 
direction Concordia’s faculties will continue 
to pursue a broad range of independent 
research interests. 


Training 
There are strong concerns expressed by the 
business community about the need to res- 
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pond to current and future training needs, 
principally in the areas of management and 
technical fields, but at the same time to 
prepare students to be critical and informed 
individuals as a complement to specialist 
training. 

In response to increasing student demands 
for ‘‘marketable’’ degrees, Concordia has 
placed quotas on the more popular pro- 
grams. This may improve the quality of 
education in these programs and increase 
enrolments in departments with declining 
student demand, but it is not responsive to 
the requirements of students and businesses, 
and it may create a larger student body than 
Concordia can afford. 

With respect to the concern that graduates 
are too specialized, the University has not 
assured cross-disciplinary preparation of 
students to the degree desired. 

These challenges require a considered 
assessment of market demands and the 
quality of education that Concordia wishes 


to maintain. 


Community Service 

It is strongly recommended by a number of 
the University’s constituents that Concordia 
actively serve the total community in its 
milieu. This is perceived to take the form 
principally of increasing accessibility to fran- 
cophone students, and of seeking more ac- 
tively opportunities to provide services 
tailored to the needs of business and other 
interests in Quebec. 

Concordia’s low profile and principally 
anglophone constituency, however, have 
limited its exposure in the total community. 
Some efforts have been made to establish 
lines of communication with the business 
community, but these are now perceived to 
be sustained efforts. 


Concordia’s Local Image and Support 

Support for the University is closely 
related to the clarity of its image in the views 
of government and business, but Concor- 
dia’s image and purpose are far from clear. 
The ministére de l’Education requires that 
Concordia clearly identify its mission within 
the Quebec milieu. 

Business community representatives state 
that, in the current economic environment, 
support from the private sector will become 
increasingly difficult and that support is 
more likely if Concordia defines its purpose 
more clearly. 

There is widespread agreement in most 
sectors investigated that the period of 
university expansion is over and that univer- 
sities should share facilities whenever possi- 
ble. Coordination among the universities is a 
specific objective of the provincial govern- 
ment and is also supported by the business 
community. In this environment, particular- 
ly compounded. by. current economic pro- 
blems, “the addition of new university 
facilities may create resistance and limit sup- 
port. Funds in support of capital projects 
may not be available in the amounts desired. 


Concordia’s National/International Image 
and Support 

Concordia’s student body includes an inter- 
national component that the University 
wishes to maintain; activity in several areas 
of research — both academic and contract 
— and in training for developing countries, 


has given Concordia a modest national and 
international reputation. 

Rapidly changing technologies in Canada 
and other countries, as well as the need for 
upgraded social infrastructure, including 
educational systems in the developing coun- 
tries, provide many challenges to universities 
to expand their horizons. 

With respect to Concordia’s international 
student profile, the tuition fee differential 
and the province’s preference for foreign 
students from francophone countries may 
constrain accessibility. In the international 
market, particularly in educational services 
to developing countries which are supported 
by the federal government, Concordia has 
not organized itself to benefit maximally 
from this segment. 


Concordia’s Management and Decision- 
Making 

Until the present, Concordia’s style of 
management has been appropriate and 
adapted to the conditions of growth in the 
university system. The entrepreneurial 
dynamic which has shaped Concordia during 
the period of expansion essentially has been 
allowed to run its own course, to find its own 
strengths. 

Increasing demands on the University now 
require modifications to this approach. Con- 
stituents of the University, including 
businesses and the other universities, desire 
and require a closer relationship with Con- 
cordia. Senior Administration, however, 
have allowed faculty to undertake their 
responsibilities independently, particularly 
in the business community, without the top 
management policy direction that is often 
necessary. 

In developing and maintaining public sup- 
port, the University must manage its affairs 
at the top level in a manner that is more 
responsive to Concordia’s total constituent 
requirements, not only those of government. 

Internally, the faculty and_ students 
perceive a widening communications gap 
between themselves and Senior Administra- 
tion, both Rector’s Cabinet and those in 
senior line or staff positions. The gap has 
been exacerbated by the proliferation of 
committees that appear to centralize 
decision-making and to impede the educa- 
tion process. This development is critical, 
for it challenges what faculty believe is their 


IV. OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONCORDIA 


As already indicated, the comparison of Con- 
cordia’s present profile with the needs and re- 
quirements of its various constituencies reveals 
certain gaps in expectations. On the one hand, 
these gaps represent threats to Concordia, 
since the support of its constituents may well 
erode over time if expectations are not 
satisfied. 

In a strategic perspective, however, these 
unmet needs should be considered as oppor- 
tunities for Concordia to evaluate where it may 
modify its services or deploy resources to im- 
prove its position. 

Based on our findings from this phase, we 
have identified eight opportunities which ap- 
pear to merit Concordia’s careful considera- 
tion in formulating its mission and strategy for 
the 1980’s. Each involves a response by the 
University to serve its current constituents bet- 
ter or to broaden its base of support, and 
thereby to reduce its vulnerability and resolve 
dissonance between itself and its constituents. 

At this stage, it would be premature to con- 
sider these as recommended directions for 
development; rather, they propose changes in 
posture that should be examined in order to 
strengthen Concordia’s profile and standing in 


Quebec and in Canadian society. The next 
chapter describes the steps that should be 
taken to weigh these opportunities to deter- 
mine the most beneficial and feasible mission 
and strategy for Concordia. 


OPPORTUNITY 1: ACADEMIC 
EXCELLENCE 


To develop an institutional climate and 
organization which more effectively en- 
courage teaching and research excellence. 


This opportunity requires the smallest 
degree of change in orientation, compared 
with the other opportunities which follow. All 
internal parties — students, faculty and ad- 
ministration — are interested in Concordia 
increasing the strength of its academic reputa- 
tion. Moreover, there are indications of gains 
that have been achieved in recent years. For 
instance, it appears that the colleges and other 
special programs aimed at higher quality of 
education are attracting students with strong 
academic records. 

Also, a survey of Concordia students show- 
ed that they rate the teaching orientation of 
the faculty higher than that of McGill pro- 


right to control the education process. Facul- 
ty claim that the lack of effective com- 
munication is destructive to Concordia’s 
quality. 

Organizationally, Concordia has moved 
through the integration of Loyola and Sir 
George Williams with respect to course of- 
ferings and most of the support services but, 
psychologically and physically, the campuses 
frequently appear to be still separate. 

There is a preoccupation with these dif- 
ferences and in certain cases positions are 
taken by members of management and the 
faculty which undermine the opportunity to 
assess the University’s requirements in an in- 
tegrated and objective manner. It is essential 
that an integrated view be taken of Concor- 
dia and its service to the community. Posi- 
tions which represent singular loyalties to the 
priority of Loyola or Sir George Williams 
campuses are devisive and should be set 
aside. 


Concordia’s Cost Effectiveness and 
Academic Excellence 

According to the financial ratios of provin- 
cial grant funding per FTE student, Concor- 
dia has been underfunded compared with the 
other Quebec universities. This makes Con- 
cordia a relatively cost-effective institution 
and has contributed to the support and 
recognition it receives from government. 
However, members of management and 
faculty alike acknowledge that there is 
redundancy in the University. 

If financial adjustments are made to Con- 
cordia’s funding, the University must 
demonstrate that it merits the continuing 
support of government, not on the basis of 
historical funding inequities, but on the basis 
of forward-looking and specific plans and 
programs which are seen to make educa- 
tional contributions to Quebec society as 
part of the Quebec university network. 

From our review, it is evident that a 
significant core of faculty is committed to 
the ‘‘quality’’ and ‘‘excellence’’ of Concor- 
dia’s educational services. At the same time, 
uncertainty about budget cuts and the 
unionization of the full-time faculty appear 
to distract attention from the business of 
teaching and conducting research. Under 
these circumstances, the faculty are pressed 
to maintain their commitment to quality and 
excellence in the face of financial cutbacks 
and unionization. 


fessors. At the same time, the dollar value of 
research grants has been increasing markedly. 

To build on this momentum, Concordia 
must channel energy into established, emerg- 
ing and potential centres of excellence to 
foster departments which can lead their fields 
in all aspects of the University’s role: 
teaching, research, training and services. This 
concentration of effort implies a two-fold 
shift in orientation: 


* emphasizing quality and depth in present programs 
rather than adding new ones; 

¢ reducing organizational frictions and bureaucratic ac- 
tivities which distract personnel from the pursuit of 
academic excellence. 


The potential benefits to Concordia derive 
from the improvement of its image with 
several constituents. Ministére de 1’ Educa- 
tion is concerned that educational quality in 
Quebec universities has suffered with the in- 
flux of students in the 1970’s and the rapid 
institutional growth. 

Public sympathy and support for univer- 
sities in general is reduced by reports of 
faculty/administration in-fighting, strikes 
and protests. If Concordia is able to achieve 
a distinctive quality of harmony within its 
academic community and build on its grow- 
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ing reputation for academic excellence, it 
should increase its attractiveness to the bet- 
ter students and in turn improve the quality 
of its outputs. 

Concordia would appear to have an ad- 
vantage over other Quebec universities 
where faculty unions are entrenched and 
disruptions are commonplace. However, the 
University is challenged to reverse a perceiv- 
ed growing antipathy between faculty and 
administration. It also appears that the pre- 
sent pattern of committee work requires ex- 
cessive faculty involvement, at the expense 
of teaching and research activities. 


OPPORTUNITY 2: SERVICE TO 
THE TOTAL COMMUNITY 


To increase services to the francophone com- 
munity in Montreal to balance existing 
anglophone and allophone participation. 


As in the case of the first opportunity, this 
does not involve a major re-orientation for 
Concordia. The University has the reputation 
of being open and accessible to the public at 
large and presents the image of a 
cosmopolitan institution, affirming all 
cultures and nationalities. Also, the Faculty 
of Fine Arts, in particular, has demonstrated 
that francophones will accept desired services 
from Concordia. 

Nonetheless, Concordia is presently viewed 
by many as serving only the anglophone seg- 
ment of Montreal, and by some more narrow- 
ly still as existing for the sake of several ethnic 
minorities: the Irish, the Italians, and the 
‘‘New Canadian’’ allophones. If Concordia is 
to be viewed as serving the total community, 
there must be highly visible programs which 
are clearly of interest also to francophones 
and which encourage their participation. 

This should not take the form of emulating 
a francophone university or of duplicating 
courses in two languages. Rather, it should be 
a matter of providing services that appeal to 
francophone students within a framework of 
instruction in English, and community service 
programs which appeal beyond the tradi- 
tional clientele. 

Since the Quebec government requires its 
universities to serve the total society, it is im- 
portant to Concordia’s position with its ma- 
jor funding source to demonstrate services to 
francophones which would not otherwise be 
available. There is in fact some appreciation 
among francophones for a ‘‘window on the 
anglophone world’’. 

Also, given the increasing strength of fran- 
cophone social and business leadership in 
Montreal, it behooves Concordia to be seen 
as providing valuable services to these consti- 
tuents. From another perspective, increasing 
francophone participation may be seen as 
necessary to offset potential shrinkage in 
Concordia’s traditional student clientele as 
future demographic trends indicate. 

While Concordia’s posture as an open and 
accessible university appears to provide a 
basis for reaching out, McGill has not been 
idle in this respect. McGill’s francophone 
enrolment is reported to be over 25% and 
more widely spread across departments, and 
McGill also provides many high-quality com- 
munity programs and events. In this regard, 
Concordia’s efforts must also be distinguish- 
ed from McGill to be successful. 


OPPORTUNITY 3: COST- 
EFFECTIVE QUALITY 


To excel in achieving productivity gains 
through improving cost-effectiveness while 
maintaining educational quality. 


This opportunity involves building on the 


leadership position Concordia already enjoys 
with its lowest per capita operating costs. 


With a tradition of ‘‘lean’’ operation, Con- 
cordia could enhance its lead in delivering 
education of quality at consistently lower 
cost. 

However, past efficiency has been largely 
based on extensive use of part-time instruc- 
tors, higher teaching loads and relatively inex- 
pensive facilities. These advantages may be 
lost through unionization and additions to 
permanent facilities if measures to maintain 
economies are not taken. 

The achievement of true productivity gains 
will involve a shift in orientation away from 
“‘cost-cutting’’ to the re-examination of work 
methods and processes, in both ad- 
ministrative and academic activities. Newer 
forms of educational technology could be ap- 
plied to maximize the effectiveness of profes- 
sional time spent on instruction and research. 
Administrative procedures could be 
streamlined and automated to improve 
productivity. 

Concordia would benefit from responding 
effectively to the requirement of the ministére 
de l’Education for greatly improved produc- 
tivity in universities. In that context, Concor- 
dia’s justification for financial support could 
then be based not on an argument for equal 
treatment with others, but on the proper 
allocation of resources where they will pro- 
duce maximum results. 

Such a profile would gain the support of 
leaders in the private sector as well. Under 
adverse government funding conditions, pro- 
ductivity gains could prevent further grant 
cutbacks from destroying the scope and quali- 
ty of Concordia’s activities. Under more op- 
timistic conditions, efficiency would provide 
a basis for growth or improvement of 
academic quality. 

The challenge lies in changing concepts and 
measures of academic performance. For in- 
stance, when the student/teacher ratio is 
simplistically used to indicate quality of in- 
struction, efforts to achieve faculty cost- 
effectiveness will be seen as undermining 
quality. Also, the resourcefulness of faculty 
members has to be redirected away from con- 
tinued program innovation into maximizing 
the academic outputs from their present 
responsibilities. 


OPPORTUNITY 4: 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY 


To develop Concordia’s capacity to supply 
training tailored to meet company or profes- 
sional requirements. 


This opportunity focusses on the training 
role and a particular clientele. It requires 
building on Concordia’s heritage of practical 
education to develop and deliver training pro- 
grams which directly address the human 
resource needs of essentially Montreal-based 
industries. 

According to the results of our surveys con- 
ducted in the business community, these re- 
quire not only specialist training, but also, of 
growing importance, the more general educa- 
tional preparation that makes a graduate a 
critical and informed individual, an astute 
observer, and an effective communicator. 
These qualities are often found lacking in 
graduates who enter the business community 
today. 

Concordia is experienced in catering to the 
unemployed student, in utilizing part-time in- 
structors and in administering continuing 
education courses on a break-even basis. The 
additional implication of this opportunity 
would be to organize the contract training 
function in order to approach systematically 
major companies and industries, promote 
training services and expand the range of of- 
ferings of this type. 


Such an effort would likely increase Con- 
cordia’s direct support from_ business 
organizations, who increasingly wish to at- 
tach their contributions to programs address- 
ing specific needs. The opportunity also im- 
plies greater contact and cooperation with 
various professional associations who require 
training programs, both for basic preparation 
and for upgrading their members’ 
qualifications. 

Concordia’s pioneering of cooperative 
education in Montreal provides a base of 
strength from which to expand and build a 
distinctive advantage in providing profes- 
sional and managerial training. The programs 
must include generalized life skills along with 
technical training, in order to distinguish the 
university quality of education from more 
narrow CEGEP offerings. At the same time, 
Concordia will have to prove itself as compe- 
tent as and more responsive than McGill ex- 
tension services. 


OPPORTUNITY 5: ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF QUEBEC 


To develop a profile as an important con- 


tributor to the economic development of 
Quebec. 


The nature of this opportunity involves 
taking a position as a key supplier of compe- 
tent graduates and as a centre of certain pure 
and applied research, to help drive economic 
growth in Quebec. Concordia has depart- 
ments in some of the required disciplines and 
successfully competes for Quebec research 
grants. Pursuing this opportunity will allow 
Concordia to capitalize on its ability to 
develop adapted programs and upon its 
reputation for practical education. 

As in other cases, the opportunity implies 
an organized effort to study -Quebec 
economic plans and forecasts, to identify the 
professional human resource needs, and to 
target fields of teaching and research as high 
growth specialities. Resources would have to 
be provided to foster centres of excellence in 
these areas. 

Economic development to benefit all 
Quebecers is a political priority in the pro- 
vince and Concordia’s stature could be 
enhanced by providing vital services in sup- 
port of this aim. Moreover, research and 
development monies are available to advance 
the needed technologies. Programs to address 
the unmet human resources requirements of 
Montreal business organizations should at- 
tract students seeking career preparation to 
live and work in the region. 

The challenge in realizing this opportunity 
lies in Concordia distinguishing itself as 
especially supportive to provincial economic 
development plans and initiatives. By im- 
plication, Concordia would focus on regional 
economic development, leaving the field of 
Quebec social and cultural development to 
the francophone universities and the field of 
national and international development to 
McGill. 


OPPORTUNITY 6: SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
QUEBEC/ADULT EDUCATION 


To contribute to the social stability of Mon- 
treal by providing advanced educational ser- 
vices to those whose preparation and ex- 
perience may not be adapted to rapid social 
and economic changes. 


This opportunity addresses Concordia’s 
capacity to adapt services to the needs of 
mature and part-time students. The Centre 
for Mature Students and various evening cer- 
tification programs provide a starting point 
for attracting the clientele and_ tailoring 
programs. 


There are several groupings of people 
whose needs could be addressed, with a 
resulting increase in profile for Concordia as 
an important contributor to Quebec’s social 
development. People who have been displac- 
ed by rapid changes in technology will require 
special training to become employable again. 
An increasing number of women are deciding 
to enter or re-enter the work force and need to 
upgrade their skills. 

The increasing number of older persons in 
society, together with the growing movement 
away from compulsory retirement, indicates a 
need for re-education which prepares people 
for useful, continuing and satisfying roles in 
society. 

Of course, Concordia is not the only in- 
stitution which can provide re-education ser- 
vices. The challenge will be to provide univer- 
sity level instruction and to be innovative in 
delivering courses and programs, drawing on 
expertise in both educational technology and 
the psychology of adult learning and 
development. 


OPPORTUNITY 7: CANADIAN 
MOSAIC 


To enhance a profile as a university whose 
constituency comprises the ‘‘Canadian 
mosaic’’. 


This opportunity calls for a position in the 
national network of universities as a major 
multi-cultural institution. The implied shift is 
from a primarily local, Montreal university, 
to one which draws its students from all pro- 
vinces in a mixture that reflects the ‘‘Cana- 
dian mosaic’’ of cultures. 

The base lies in the existing multi-cultural 
composition of Concordia’s student popula- 
tion and the supportive ethnic groupings and 
activities with which the students identify. 
The new elements would involve a national 
promotion of Concordia’s image and recruit- 
ment of students to match a Canadian 
profile. 

Such a national profile would, in the short 
term, be rewarded indirectly, since federal 
education monies are passed through the pro- 
vincial ministry. Even in this context, a 
university which is viewed as a national 
resource has a stronger position in claiming 
its share of funding. 


In addition, the federal government is con- 
sidering more direct means of supporting 
universities, over and above various present 
programs which fund expressions of Cana- 
dian culture. The multi-cultural profile is also 
valued in the private sector by organizations 
requiring individuals who can function in dif- 
ferent cultures and in particular are comfor- 
table in the Montreal and Quebec: milieu. 

The challenge lies in Concordia 
distinguishing itself as a unique and outstan- 
ding multi-cultural institution among Cana- 
dian universities. Historically, the other 
universities in Montreal have been strongly 
identified with either French or Anglo-Saxon 
minorities, although today McGill reports a 
much more mixed student population, in- 
cluding francophones, foreign students and 
ethnic Canadian groups, with combined 
numbers in excess of the traditional Anglo- 
Saxon McGill students. 


OPPORTUNITY 8: 
NATIONAL/INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


To develop distinctive competence in 


V. A FRAMEWORK FOR DEVELOPING 
CONCORDIA’S FUTURE STRATEGIC DIRECTION 


INTRODUCTION 


The opportunities just described present Con- 
cordia with various possibilities for improv- 
ing its position and base of support. Success 
will depend on concentrating effort to select 
and pursue the most appropriate of the op- 
portunities, rather than dividing resources 
among several different objectives. There are 
risks and costs associated with each oppor- 
tunity as well as anticipated benefits. Concor- 
dia should choose the most feasible and 
desirable direction based on careful analysis 
and weighing of these factors. 


DEVELOPING MISSION AND 
STRATEGY — THE PROCESS 


Strategic planning in the Concordia context is 
a process of considering the effects of forces 
and actions at the interface between the 
University and its constituents. The process 
begins with an understanding of the present 
institutional relationship (Model of Concor- 
dia) and should result in an agreed-upon Con- 
cordia mission and strategy for the 1980’s. 
Relevant data and judgements are applied at 


each stage to shape and define the premises 
upon which Concordia will take decisions and 
act. 

Strategic issues have been identified in 
Phase I from the gaps between Concordia’s 
present profile and the expectations of its 
constituents. As discussed in Chapter IV, 
each opportunity consists of several related 
gaps to which Concordia might respond, in 
view of the potential payoffs to be gained and 
the existence of relevant strengths within 
Concordia. 

Phase II focusses on the strategic alter- 
natives open to Concordia and evaluates their 
likely consequences if pursued. This leads to 
identifying core policies that will serve as a 
basis for the University’s mission and 
strategy. 

Phase III defines the details of Concordia’s 
mission and strategy through a deliberation 
process with the broader University com- 
munity, resulting in program plans, budgets 
and implementation structures. 


PHASE II 


The second phase involves five steps which 
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technologies required for national and inter- 
national development. 


This opportunity refers to Concordia’s par- 
ticipation in the demand for transfer of 
technology from developed to 
underdeveloped regions or nations. In the 
Middle East, for example, and elsewhere 
there are opportunities to provide contract 
teaching or research, in both the physical 
sciences and social sciences. Concordia’s en- 
trepreneurial orientation and reputation for 
practical education could be applied more in- 
tensively to meet both national and interna- 
tional needs. 

This expansionist effort would imply 
building on strengths in Commerce, 
Engineering and the Social Sciences, and 
focussing on research funds available to fur- 
ther high technology industries and social 
development. 

The challenge would be to develop an inter- 
national reputation competitive with that of 
McGill and U.S. universities who are current- 
ly responding to these needs. Concordia 
would have to concentrate on specialities 
where the demand exceeds supply and in 
which it has particular expertise, for example, 
building engineering and educational 
technology. 


should lead Concordia toward the selection of 
a mission and strategy. The principle output 
of this process is a core of University policy 
positions which will serve as a framework for 
the definition of a mission and strategy and a 
detailed implementation (action) plan. 

This phase should involve representative 
working groups to study and analyze Concor- 
dia’s options and develop a core position for 
more detailed definition, refinement and 
agreement by the University community in 
Phase III before the mission and strategy is 
finally completed. 


Step 1 — Rank the Opportunities 

In the first step, the opportunities are describ- 
ed in a preliminary fashion in terms of output 
requirements (what Concordia must produce 
to claim the opportunity) and input re- 
quirements (what Concordia needs to develop 
the outputs). 

For example, the output requirements for 
the opportunity ‘‘Economic Development of 
Quebec”’ are graduates and new knowledge in 
areas that have been identified in Phase I as 
important to economic development, inter- 
preted principally by research funders and the 
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business community. These include among 
others: 

© Graduates (well-rounded) in: 
Management 

Engineering 

Computer Science 

Telecommunications 

Administration 

Marketing 

@ New knowledge (research **) in: 
Biotechnology 

Microelectronics 

New energy sources 

Environment 

Health and Safety in Work Environments 
Industrial Relations 

Agriculture 

The input requirements include: 


© Qualified faculty and staff to produce graduates and 
conduct research in the desired areas. 
© Qualified students (undergraduates and graduate). 
e Funds to acquire and sustain the faculty and research 
efforts. 

Thus, the implications of each opportuni- 


ty will be seen in terms of changes in Concor- 
dia’s profile — in this example, an increased 
emphasis on certain scientific and industrial 
technologies. Another opportunity will re- 
quire a different performance (outputs) and 
will imply a different Concordia profile. The 
major elements of each profile will include: 


¢ student population: enrolment requirements by 
specialties and cycles; 

© faculty composition: by field and class; 

¢ facilities: by size and tenure; 

¢ funding mix: by sponsor and level. 


In order to produce these opportunity pro- 
files, extrapolations from the present profile 
must be prepared in light of trends and en- 
vironmental factors (e.g., enrolment trends, 
availability of faculty) to obtain an ‘‘order 
of magnitude’’ sense of what the oppor- 
tunities imply for Concordia. 

The opportunities are then ranked accor- 
ding to their desirability for Concordia, tak- 
ing into account the perceived benefits (e.g., 
favorable position with provincial govern- 
ment and possible grant and research fun- 
ding advantages; favourable position with 
business community and additional support, 
including capital campaign objectives). 


Step 2 — Develop Alternative Missions 

In the second step, the opportunities are 
grouped into packages which represent mis- 
sions Concordia may wish to pursue. These 
will probably include a combination of at- 
tributes (quality of service, local or national 
and international scope, targeted popula- 
tions to be served, social and/or economic 
development focus, etc.) that. summarize 
relatively distinct approaches to mission. 
Comparison of the opportunity profiles will 
reveal which opportunities are complemen- 
tary (e.g., similar in student population re- 


quired) and which involve trade-offs (e.g., 


contradictory faculty mix requirements). On 
this basis, the opportunities can be grouped 
into logically consistent sets, each of which 
constitutes a mission for Concordia to con- 
sider, and to which the resources of all of its 
faculties can be applied. 

It is recommended that no more than three 
missions be described. As an example, one 
mission might be structured on the following 
opportunities: 
© academic excellence (keystone to any mission); 

e service to the local community (to increase Concor- 
dia’s visibility in Quebec); 

® economic development of Quebec (to emphasize local 
service, but a scope beyond Montreal, and recognition 
of critical needs for improvement in the economy to 
which Concordia can contribute); 

e professional and business community (to respond to 
specific requirements of Montreal businesses). 

Step 3 - Develop Alternative Strategies 

In the third step, the output and input re- 
quirements are reexamined and described in 
more detail for each mission. Strategic 
policy variables are examined in the key 
areas of programs and services, organiza- 
tion, human resources, facilities and financ- 
ing. Various kinds of analyses are involved: 
forecasts of student enrolments, forecasts of 
changes and cost of faculty, forecasts of 
space requirements and costs, and estimates 
of funding requirements and revenue by 
source. 

The policy positions required for each 
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mission will vary. The analysis will result in 
different strategic approaches to a focussed 
mission. 


Academic Programs and Services 

The mission alternative suggested as an ex- 
ample focusses on the education, training 
and research functions of Concordia as well 
as other services it may offer, particularly to 
the business community. Strategies to meet 
the input and output requirements of the 
mission might include: 

* core curricula for Management and Engineering 
degree programs that assure general education (Arts and 
Science) as well as specialist training; 

* research targets keyed to areas recommended by 
FCAC, NSERC and SSHRC (e.g. microelectronics, 
mechanical engineering, psychology); 

® training and retraining programs to meet specific 
Montreal business needs (e.g., retraining of blue and 
white collar workers whose jobs are modified by com- 
puter applications). 

Thus, a mission alternative will be 
translated into a description of the required 
academic programs and services. Each mis- 
sion under consideration will be defined in 
terms of programmatic assumptions to in- 
clude (among others): 
how much of a program curriculum is elective; 
which courses are required and which are elective; 
how many seats should each program have; 
what instructional methodologies should be used; 
how large should classes be; 
what faculty are required by each program; 
what non-academic support is required; 
what space and equipment are required. 


Organization 

The programmatic scope associated with 
each mission creates administrative and 
organizational support requirements, which 
must be defined in terms of policy implica- 
tions. For example, organization strategies 
to support the preceding mission and pro- 
grams could include (among others): 


© student mix targets and recruitment strategy to in- 
crease percentage francophone students and establish 
maximum student body; 

® programs to develop more effective and on-going 
linkages with the business community (e.g., Rector’s 
Office, Public Affairs, CCMS) at the level of both the 
corporate executive and industry; 
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e programs to develop more effective and on-going 
linkages with the other universities of the network; 

e decision-making processes in academic planning bas- 
ed on a single Vice-Rector Academic; 

¢ directive leadership in research through a Dean of 
Research and Graduate Studies. 

Thus, the mission alternatives will clarify 
various administration policy issues: 

e what should be the student quotas for programs; 

¢ how will recruitment be conducted; 

© what should be Concordia’s public affairs objectives; 
e what linkages with business employers are 
appropriate; 

¢ how should Concordia cooperate with CEGEPs; 

¢ what academic support services are necessary; 

e¢ what student services are necessary; 

¢ what is the management workload and how should it 
be structured. 


Human Resources 

The staffing implications of each mission 
will be described in terms of planning 
assumptions and policies. For example, the 
sample mission requires human _ resource 
strategies to meet the programs and services 
requirements as well as those of academic ex- 
cellence, including (among others): 


¢ reallocation of establishment positions among 
faculties; 

© faculty workload criteria which require and take into 
account teaching, research and community service 
responsibilities; 

¢ incentives program to stimulate performance in 
targeted areas; 

e French language capability requirement for those 
with community liaison responsibilities. 

Each mission will call for positions with 
respect to various human resource policy 
issues, including: 

¢ what specialized professorships should there be; 

* how much faculty time should be allocated to 
teaching, theoretical and contractual research; 

¢ how should staff performance be appraised and 
rewarded; 

e what should be the compensation structure; 

¢ what should be the criteria for faculty selection. 


Facilities 

In order to meet space and equipment re- 
quirements of program and organization 
assumptions, facility policies must be 
postulated for each mission alternative. In 
the sample case, consideration could 
include: 


e increased laboratory space and equipment; : 

e location of several specialized centres with contained 

offices, classrooms, libraries and laboratories. 

Thus, the missions will imply different posi- 

tions on various issues, such as: 

e what should be the space norms for different types of 

activities; 

¢ how should faculties/departments be located; 

¢ how should the two campuses be utilized; 

e which facilities should be leased and which owned; 

e what facilities should be negotiated with McGill. 
The examination of these positions will br- 

ing into focus the present questions and 


possibilities regarding Sir George Williams 
campus and Loyola campus and will help to 
move towards a solution which is based on a 
rational analysis of the issue within the con- 
text of an overall mission for the University. 


Financing 

The fiscal viability of each potential mission 
must be defined in terms of the economic 
assumptions and policies required. In the 
sample case, some of these could include: 

e increased private sector grants to start up new centres; 
e increased research grants; 

¢ installation of responsibility centres at the department 
level (cost/revenue breakeven performance measures); 
© increased tuition; 

¢ increased provincial grants. 

Various policy issues will be illuminated by 
this process, including: 

e what should be Concordia’s sponsorship mix 
(public/private); 

e what are Concordia’s future funding requirements; 

e what should be the fund-raising objectives and 
strategy; 

¢ how should funds be allocated among the various 
departments; 

¢ how should financial responsibility be delegated; 

e how should activity costs - teaching, research, ad- 
ministration - be matched with revenues; 

e how should program financial performance be 
measured. 

Step 4 - Evaluate Alternatives 

In the fourth step, the potential risks and 
benefits of each mission alternative are 
evaluated and their practical feasibility is 
assessed. Answers to the following questions 
among others should be sought: 

e Are the inputs required available (for ex- 
ample, are qualified faculty available at an 
acceptable price)? 

e Will the outputs produce additional 
significant benefits for Concordia (for exam- 
ple, will the business community and the 
provincial government increase their finan- 
cial support)? 

© Do the policy strategies required cause in- 
ternal difficulties given union constraints? 

The mission alternatives are compared in 
light of the evaluation. While the final selec- 
tion of a mission will not occur until the end 
of Phase III, the conclusions from this 
evaluation of alternatives should be express- 
ed as core policy guidelines. In Phase III, 
these guidelines will provide a context within 
which detailed plans, programs and im- 
plementation should be worked out in con- 
cert with the rest of the University 
community. 

It is important to note that planning is an 
on-going process. Flexibility should be 
allowed in the policy strategies to permit 
modification to adapt to new requirements 
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in the environment as they evolve. 


Step 5 - Plan Deliberation Process 

In this step, the deliberation process in- 
volving the full Concordia community is 
designed. This includes the sequence and 
timing of presenting and discussing the core 
policies and setting in motion discussion at 
the faculty, department and administration 
levels to develop plans, programs and a 
detailed implementation plan. 

Discussions with faculty councils will have 
been held during Phase II, and the results 
will provide an indication of the range of 
topics and extent of dialogue required. The 
process must provide time and opportunity 
for many perspectives to be expressed on the 
various issues that arise, and be flexible 
enough to dwell on matters that require in- 
depth exchange of views. 


PHASE IIT 


This final stage will result in Concordia’s 
selection of a mission and strategy, together 
with the adoption of policies describing the 
direction of academic and training program 
development, community services, research 
priorities, faculty resources development, stu- 
dent recruitment, the raising and allocation of 
funds, facility and equipment requirements. 

The adoption of a program to foster plann- 
ed change will require the full understanding 
and cooperation of all members of the 
University community. In broad terms, there 
will likely be three major steps involved. 
Firstly, there must be discussion to digest and 
appreciate the findings of the task forces and 
the core policies which derive from the Phase 
II analysis. Potentially, new information or 
developments in the environment will require 
modification of the proposed policies. 

Secondly, more detailed planning must be 
completed to describe the practical effect over 
time from implementation of the policy posi- 
tions being proposed. 

Finally, there must be a synthesis and coor- 
dination of implementation plans and agree- 
ment reached on the specific steps to be taken 
for implementation. 

It should be recognized that whatever the 
mission and strategy adopted, the implemen- 
tation will be an evolutionary process within a 
time frame that is considered to be realistic 
and manageable for Concordia. 
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